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Softiv fella lover's words 
In the quiet night : 

Never note of sweetest birds 
Brought so rare delight. 


Softiy feil the lover's looks 
On the wistful face ; 

Never moonlight on the brvuoks 
Brought so rare a grace. 


Oh | those unforgotten words, 
Through the long, long night, 

Never note of sweetest birds 
Bringeth back delight. 


Oh | those unforgotten looks, 
ln these after years! 

Never torrent In the brooks 
Floweth as my tears. 


Oh ! that we had never met 
In the cruel past ;: 

Never, never to forget— 
Loving to the last | 
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CHAPTER VII.—{ConrinvueEp. ] 

T length, when the silence had grown 

so oppressive that Sidney felt she could 

bear the uncertainty no longer, she un- 

clasped the little hands, removed from her 

fourth finger the great blazing diamond 

hoop which Stephen had _ placed there, and 

held it out to hiin with little trembling fin- 

gers which shook like the leaves of the 
aspen-tree. 

Stephen put out his strong hand and took 
into bis warm clasp not the ring only, but 
the little trembling fingers which held it. 

*W hat is that for, Sidney ?"’ he said gent- 
ly, smiling a little and speaking in a tone 
that he might have adopted toa child whom 
he was halt rallying, half chiding for some 
foolish action. 

‘*Does it not fit properly? I got it loose 
on purpose, you. know, dear, because I 
hoped to see these tiny fingers a little 
plumper by-and-by.’”’ 

“Will you not take it?’’ she asked tremu- 
lously. 

“Not if you will keep it,’’ he answered 
gentiy and gravely; and at the tender 
words, without a touch of reproach, the 
giri’s composure failed her, and she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Witbout a word, and with the same ten- 
derness 1n Lis manner which had merked 
his words before, Stephen put bis arm 
round her and drew her to hisside, holding 
her and giving her the support of his arin 
until the passion of tears was over and she 
stood leaning against bim, very pale and 
exhausted, but calin again. 

You are better ?’’he said. 
is well, my cbild.”’ 

He was holding her hand in his caress- 
lagiy. 

He had slipped on the ring, and was 
keeping it in its place with his firm gentle 
touch. 

‘*‘We will leave it there, Sidney, for a few 
weeks yet,’ he added softly; “and then J 
will take it off and replace it with a plainer 
one. Dear, he went on, bending over ber 
tenderly, *1f I could see anything in the 
future for you happier or better than this, I 
wou'd give you your freedom; but . think 


“Yes? That 


you wil: be happier under my care than 
you aré now, and you can trust ine, Sid- 
ney. 
A : . he P%e . er 
okIny uy ‘ 8s 
ate eyes ‘ pher ¥ Se = r a 
60 Strong and ne if inpecent, you know, 
aod he—— 
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The words died away upon ber lips, 
killed by the sudden change on bis face, 
which had grown cold and stern and very 
bard. 

Afterwards Sidney remembered that sud- 
den change, and thought that she knew its 
cause, 

Now that it only pained her, she did not 
try to account for it. 

“Dear,”’ he said, gently still, but with a 
coldness in his voice ‘vhich had not 
been there before, “let us understand each 
other. 

“In all things I will study your wishes,in 
all things, save one, you shall command 
ine, and you shall have ampie means to 
gratify all your fancies; but, Sidney. in that 
one thing I must be firm, 

“IT cannot allow my wife to trouble 
herself any farther about such a hopeless 
chimera. 

“Had Frank Gréville—forgive ine if I 
hurt you, my child—been innocent, he 
would not have fled like one guilty, had he 
not committed the crime, he would have 
been cleared ere now. 

“Why should you wear yourself out beat- 
ing against the rock, dear? 

“Why should you nake your future life 
a long miserable period of unrest and an- 
guish? 

“That the trouble which has fallen upon 
you must darken your life somewhat,"’ he 
went on bitterly, “I know only too well; 
but would it not be wiser, dear child, to 
accept the happiness which is ieft to you, 
and not struggle after that which is un- 
attainable ?”’ 

He had put her gently into achair, and 
stood beside her now, tall and grave and 
gentle, looking down at the slender trem- 
bling fortn which lay back 1n the depths of 
the great old-fashioned chair in an attitude 
of weary depression, as if the girl were 
worn out by her suffering and could strug- 
gle against her misery no longer. 

“That I will try to make you happy you 
know, I think,’’*he went on tenderly —‘and 
Sidney, I do not despair of succeeding. I 
know you do not love ine; but you trust 
ine, 1 think, and we are old friends, and I 

He checked himself suddenly, fearing 
that the passionate love-words which rose so 
readily to bis lips would only startle her 
and tnake her shrink froin hitn, not guess- 
ing how she yearned tor one word of love 
froin bim, one word to prove that it was not 
only out of pity for her that he was making 
her his wife. 

Sidney, resting wearily against the cush- 
ions of the old chintz-covered chair, looked 
up at bim with her sorrowful, alinost de- 
spairing eyes, and in her blindness saw 
nothing of the great love he felt tor her,a 
love so great that she could hardiy have 
fathomed its depths even had she known 
it. 

And yet, although she was blind to the 
love, there was a dim vague consciousness 
in the depths of her sorrowful heart of the 
great generosity of the man who was wili- 
ing to give her so much in return for so lit- 
tle, who would give her wealth and position 
and unfailing kindness and consideration 
out of sheer pity for ber loneliness, 

Had she any right to accept such a sacri- 
fice? 

Would it not be only just to offer bim 
back his freecom ? 

He bad not considered himself enough, 
he had not remnembered that in marrying 
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self from the cushions and turned to hit, 
trying to subdue all signs of her own agita- 
tion and pain. 

She did not know how perfectly colorless 
ber face was aa she raised it to hia, she did 
not know of the terrible fear which lay in 
the depths of her sweet eyes, of the pitiful 
lips that were so dry and parched that she 
nade two attempts to speak before the 
piteous broken words came. 

‘Stephen!’ 

He bent towards her, taking the little 
trembling hands in his and holding them 
tenderly in his strong clasp. 

“What is it, dear? What 
you so terribly ?”’ 

Still looking up at hit) with ber fright- 
ened eves, and trembling very tnuch, ashe 
stood upright, leaving the little unsteady 
hands in his, in the strong clasp she was 
about to relinquish for ever. 

“Stephen,” she repeated, trying to speak 
steadily, but in a voice so low that it was 
a! most inandible, and Stephen bad to bend 
his head low over hers to hear the broken 
words, “it is not right. I ought not to let 
you make such a sacrifice; you will Le 
sorry by-and-by when it will be too late. 
See—take bake back your promise, and 


” 


The faint voice died away on the pale lips 
the sweet eyes still looked upto him pite- 
ously, but the expression on the face on 
which they rested had changed, and was 
brightening slowsy into intense joy. 

Sidney, looking up and seeing the change 
mistook its cause, and wenton more calinly 
now. 

“It will be better, ’she said gently. ‘Let 
us be friends still. Why should you wreck 
ali your future bappiness for my sake? J 
know’ —the sweet voice was breaking now 
—*that you will always be my friend, and 
I—I have no right to ask—— Oh, Stephen, 
1 hope, I hope you w.l: be happy!’ 

“Do you want to throw me over?” he 
asked softly, sintling as be looked down at 


is distressing 


her with a world cf passionate tenderness | 


in his dark eyes, yet not without an air of 
joyful triumph. 

“T want you to be happy,” she whispered 
the color coming into her face until it 
blushed like the heart of a rose. 

“And you think I cannot be happy with 
you 7?” be questioned softly, looking down 
at the sweet eyes which had drooped now, 
and over which the white lids had fallen so 


“low that the long dark lashes rested on tne 


pink cheeks, ‘Is that so, Sidney ?” 

“I think—I think that you inay be sbut- 
ting yourself out froin happier things.”’ 

“W hat bappier things?” 

“A wife whoin you would love’’—ah, how 
low and timid the pretty voice was now !— 
‘and who would love you, and——” 

The triumph was dying out of his eyes, 
but there was no rooin for it there because 
ot the intense tenderness which dwelt in 
them. 

“And?” he whispered softly. 

“And who would inake you happy,”’ Sid- 
ney said desperately, raising ber eyes to his 
for a inoinent, but dropping the white lids 
again immediately under his glance. 

There was a iminute’s silence, then Ste- 
phen put both arms tenderly round ber 
and drew her fondly to bim, 

“Will you never understand 7?” he asked 
softly. 

“Is it so very difficult my darling? Do 
you not know that 1 love you as I could 


| never love any other woman In the whole 


ber be was shutting biinself out froin better 


and bappier things, putting it out of bis 


power to marry @ woman whoin he could 
love. 

It would only be right to offer hiin bis 
g - x uees 


et rt % 
It he accepte 


ln ber intense earuestness she raised her- 





world? 
asiny wife—the greatest happiness of ail— 
will be mune by-and-by—the bappiness olf 


knowing that iny wife loves ine in the 
SAine Way although, in a lesser degree per- 
3¢..) is | e r M | ‘ { » 
9 
j was 
The pretty head was resting upon his 
breast, the fuir face biddeu against Lis 
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shoulder; but, though the sweet lips were 

silent, there was eloquence in the little 

clinging hands, inthe soft pressure of the 

pretty shining head as it rested against 
him. 

Stephen Daunt’s heart was beating fast as 
he bent his head and said softly — 

“May I, Sidney?” 

“Stephen, is it true? 
ness to you?” 

Very shyly and sweetly the words were 
uttered. 

Stephen drew ber yet more closely to his 
beating heart. 

‘Darling, I have told you,”’ he whispered 
—‘“the greatest happiness life can bold for 
me!” * 
“Then, if you will have it, if you really 
care to have it, it is yours.” 

It was well perbaps tor Stephen Daunt 
and for Sidney Arnoid that this sunshiny 
dreain of bappiness should be granted thein 
now in the short calin which preceded 
the storm that was so soon to burst over 
thein. 

And such dreains are very pleasant, 
“ull of a golden, sunlit, gorgeous beauty, 
and are only bitter when the dreamers 
awake. 

* - a 7. - 

Sidney's wedding-day caine in “the tine 
of roses.” ; 

They were all in bloom in the old-fash- 
ioned garden at the rear of the Gray House, 
scenting the sweet summer aig with their 
fragrance, brightening it with their fresh 
loveliness and exquisite coloring, their soft 
hnes of pink anddamask and yellow and 
spotiess white. 

Never had there been a greater profusion 
of roses, people said. 

They blooined every where—iu the cottage 
gardens, in the l.ttie latticed windows, in 
the rosary at Lambswold, over the pointed 
porches of the lodges, in the hedges, and on 
the bill-tops, 

Everywhere the roses bloomed, save on 
the face of the young bride-elect when 
Bessie came in tocall her ou her wedding- 
.norning and found her lying back upon 
ber bed, white and cold and insensible in a 
deadly swoon. 

Bessie’s first impulse was to summon 
assistance, and she had taken a few steps in 
the direction of the bell, when she paused, 
and, turning away again, went back slowly 
to the litthe white bed, and looked down at 
the motionless forin lying there, 

Sidney had not been to bed; that was evi- 
dent, for she still wore the pretty pale blue 
dressing-gown which Bessie had given her 
on the night before, when she bad left her, 
at Sidney’s wish, w go and assist Dolly, 
who was spending the night at the Gray 
House, and who was unused to dispense 
with the services cf a inaid. 

Her hair was falling around her, lying in 
long golden brown waves upon the 
pillows and the ivory-backed brush lay 
where it had fallen frow the nerveiless 
hand. 

Bessie glanced round the rooin anxiously 
but there was no other signs of disturbaiuce; 
the pretty dressing-table, with itsornaments 
and knick knacks, and the candles burnt 
down into their suckets, were as usual, 

The charining old-fashioned room was in 
its usual order; but oneof tne windows was 
partly open, and the curtain pushed back, 
as if by a basty hand which had not titne to 
use it other than roughly. 

Going back to the bedside, the old wo- 
man lifted the girl’s bead upon her arm, 
and moved her into a less constrained posi- 
tion on the bed. 

As she did so, she becain 
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the next moment once more, while the 
hand Bessie touched was oold as warble, 
and, when she released tt again, it fell back 
upon the bed as beavily and siffly as usar- 
ble itself unight bave fallen. 

More rere 3s . gt burriedly 
brought water, iting uietress 6 
bead, beld it to ber lips. and then bathed 


ber face and brow with it. ° 
Something witiLeld ber from suismon- 
ing mintsoce. 
Sue would not do so uniess she were 
obliged, 


She did not wish to give the busy tongues 
of the housebold and of Mra. Aroold joud" 
for conmnent 

Whatever was the cause of Siduey's 
swoon, it was nothing they need know, she 
leit sure, 

She redoubled her terrified efforts in her 
anxiety todo without the help she would 
otherwise so quickly bave obtained, 

At last a giinoimer of consciousness crept 
into the marble face lying on Bessie’s arin; 
fhe heavy lids were slowly raised, and Sid- 
ney es great dark eves opened and stared 
up with a strange Oxed vacancy of regard 
atthe tender auzious face bending over 
her. 

* You are better, dearie?"’ the old woman 
said, gently smoothing away the bair froin 
the girl's white brow, and thinking sorrow- 


fully bow like the fair face was W the face 


ot Sidney's mother, as it lay among the 
soft white satin aud Gowers which lined her 
coffin. 

“Better? Sidney's pale lips muttered 
ingulringly, alinost as if Bessie had spoken 
in some unknown longue. ‘*Better?”’ 

“Yes; vou have been ill, dearie,’’ 
said sootuingly;*but you are beuer now, | 
will feteh you some tea. Are you well 
enough te be lef?" 

Again the strange puzz!ed look of Inquiry 
crossed the girl's pale lace; then, seeming 
w understand the question, she faintly 
muttered an affirmative, and sank back 
again upon ber pillows, turning from the 
light as if tt wurt ler. 

When Bessie returned with the enp of 
Strong bot tea he deeimed the best restora- 
tive, sie was obliged to Lif! aud support 
Sidney while she drank i; and it required 
all her strength to assist ber into an ari- 
chair, thinking thatthe chaage of posture 
would revive ber more effectually 

But, though the terribie vacant look had 
somewhat faded, still ber lace had by bo 
Weans resuined its ordinary expression, 
aud the slow movements of the little hands 
as they put back the heavy tailing hair, 
were fatntand /anguid to a strange deyree, 
and she was 


that the power of 
speech miglt have been deemed to bave 
lett ber. 

Bessie moved about the room mechani- 
cally, setting about ber dut.es in some dis- 
av and distress. 

What terrible thing had bappened ? she 
wondered. 


; t 
Silent 
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surely your wedded life wil! be bappy, ny 
dear 


“Happy t" Sidney ejaculated, with a sad- 
den passionate bilerness, “Is any one 
bappy in this world, I wonder? Did you 
ever know any one who was bappy, 
sie?” ; 

“I think you ought to be, Miss Sidney,’ 
said Bessie stout! v. 


cried out bitterly, leaving ber seat and 
pacing up and down the room with Lurried 
uneven steps, ber long Liue draperies fall- 
ing around Ler, ber hair tummbiing about 
over ber shou! ders. 

“J wonder it ever a wornan on her wed- 
| ditug-day feit as i feel? If aa, Heaven help 
ber!" 

* You must be ungrateful, Miss Sidney,” 





said Bessie :eprouchfully. ‘No young lady 


| ever bad a brighter future in sterethan vou 


have. If ny dear inistress bad lived to 
see this day, she would have said so, I an 
sure."’ 

“My mother!" returned the young girl, 
With the same passionate pain and bitter. 


ness, “Ah, she was happy, Bessie; she 
died before she learnt bow bitter iife Can 
bef" 


| She threw herself upon her knees by the 


Heassie | 


| thon. 


| that parcel? 


| swered inditterentiv; but lor ail ber 


That Sidney's prostrate condition was not | 


due eelely 
nd what had caused it? 
t j rarre|) sie knew, 

Stephen had Spentthe previous evening 
atibe Gray House, and that inorning a@ 
mounted yroom had ridden over trom 
Lainbsawold with a ,arcel for Sidney and a 
note, which parcel and note lay upon @ La 
ble where HKessie bad deposited themin her 
alarinon entering the rooin, Whoat bad 
happened ? 

With ber bead drooping forward on her 
breast, Sidney watched Ler as she moved 
about the rom, active and noiseless in her 
movements, tall and erect In the bandsome 
black silk dress and sinmartiv ber:bboned 


to bodily iliness she felt sure; 
There bad been 


cap she bad donned in honor of her dar- 
Hits 's wedding-day—an ature which perbaps 
served to rewind the yirl of what soe 


seeuied to have forgotten;for, as she noticed 
it, she Started a little. 

“Beaste,’’ she said abruptly, but in a 
Voice whose accents were like Lhose of one 
enfeebled by long suffering, “‘what day 
is this?’’ 

Lessieturned briskly, trving to disguise 
heranxiety under an affectation of gr eat 
cheerfulness, 

* What day is this?’ repeated Sidney. 

“Wiy, Miss Sidney dear, where have 
your thoughts woudered to? Have you 
forgotten what day this is! Surely not! 
No girl ever forgets on awakening that it is 
ber wedding day.”’ 

“Her wedding«iay ?"' echoed Sidney, in 
the saine bushed voice: and tbe slender 
drooping fraine bean to tremble so pite- 
ousty that Bessie rau to her and caught her 
in her arus. 


“What has happened, my dearie?"’ she 


asked tenderly. “What bas frightened 
you? Tell your old nurse, my dearie—teil 
Bessie." 


The tender voice and touch moved Sid- 
ney as nothing cise could have moved her; 
she clung to the old woman with ber little 
feeble bands, and said faintly— 

** Bessie, Bessie!’ —and again, 
moments, Bessie, Bessie!’ 

And tne old woman, holding the little 
trembling figure in her strong arivs, Kissed 
and fondied her asyifsie bad sull been the 
child who had lain on ber breast tweuty 
years before. 

“Can't vou tell me, dearie? 
happened to distress and 
she whispered. ‘Stall 1 cali 
Mias Sidney, or—" 

“No, no, no,."’ Sidney called out, in sud- 
den passionate alarin—*do notcall any one! 
There ts nothing—— What do vou tnean, 


in a few 


frighten you?” 
the Doctor, 


beanie? I was oniv a littie tired, and I bad 
bad dreains—ves, [| had bad dreains—ol 
guct terrible areaius! 

But ‘ ‘ s are ‘ % y J r 
Beas: « 
bie y¥« ‘ I k how ss 
ing for y Miss Sidney an » tr 
that ‘Rapp) is bride the Sul 8/111D68 OD, 


| adiniration at sight of 
| of diatnonds that Bessie dise! 


What has | work-people in the great 


bed and bowed ber bead on ber outstretched 
| aris, 

For some minutes Bessie lef her ondis- 
turbed, but the clock striking nine warued 
ber of the lateness of the hour. 

“Your bath is ready, Miss Sidiney,’’ she 
sugwested quietiy. “It is getting late, and 
you must have soine breakfast before you 
dress,’’ 

Sidney raised her bead wearily. 

“Help me up, ‘she sald faintiv; an 1 in- 
deed she bad need of the assistance, for she 
ovuld hardly stand. 

But the cold water revived her, and she 
wasabletosubinit to Bessie’s operations 
and to laste the dainty breaklastsbe brouyit 
to her. 

She was caliner ,now, but still pale as 
death, and ber tnoveinments were weak and 
lanyuid. 

“Had I not better bring you 


gre 


some wine 
before Miss Daunt Gomes? Jessie SUugrest- 
ed, when she had dressed the pretty Clest- 
uut bair bigh on the sinall head, aud sur- 
veved her bandiwork with some satistac- 
* You look #0 pale, Miss Sidney.” 
“Dol? Itdoes notimatter, I am always 
pale, Bessie. By-and-by, when lai a great 
lady of fashion, ] shall get some rouge and 
improve my appearance, No, I won't oave 
anv wine, Bessie. IT won'tinake a seene Ly 
fainting; you need not be afraid. What is 
eos 
Mr. 


‘ 


from 


swWwere: 


“Tt came with the note 
this morning,” 
assured bv s 
shehad treant her to be, 
Miss Sidney ?”’ 

“Yes, open it by all ineans,’ 


Bessie al sess 5 O- 


lnev's careless teanner than 


“Sthiall J open it, 
Siduey an- 
indif- 
brigtiened sudden 
f the beautiful parure 
‘osed, and she 
opened the little note with trembling tn- 
gers. 

It contained only atew tender lines ask- 
ing ber acceptance of the peims; and Bes- 
Kies brow cleared as she saw the girl bend 
her head and press her lips suddenly to tue 
paper. 

Presently Doliv caine in, radiant in her 
dainty baidesmaid’s dress of selt) Lodian 
muslin and lace, with a great cloister of 
mnv-tinted roses nestling at ber iilk- 
white throat, herself a8 faira tlower as any 
of the cloister. ‘ 

Then Sidney's bridal dress was 
and the fragrant orange-bl fastened 
among the chestnut hair, and the ftilimy 
white Vell thrown over all; and the wirl 
stood arrayed on her wedding-dav, so beau- 
tilul and so pale that she migct have 
the living easbodiiment of a queen-lily. 


Veiier bride!’ Do 


ference her eyes Into 


jonned, 


SS OLS 


beer 


“There never was ail 
cried enthusiastically, - 
future sister; and Sidnev siutiled a eoltd 
sintle whieh parted her ‘ps but t 
reach her eves. 

Astiford itself was en fete, and any stran- 
wer arriving lu thet 


as Sijle Visser] ie? 


Wh wouid have sup- 


prosenct that rovaity at ieast was t 
with Ils presence 

Phe cloth-tmnills were silent; triurmphal 

arches bad been erected wherever it W ia 
| possibile lo erect Llei. 

The factory operatives, in their Suuday 
coats, with flowers in their putton-totes, 
aceormpanied by their wives in their 

| srnartest bonnets were wendinyg their wav 
} to the church. 

The sehool-children, in) new uniforms 
and the prettiest of straw bonnets, with the 
gayest of pink ribbous, lined th pathway 

i otthe churchyard up whieh Sidney ciost 


pass, and the new church-belis) whiel Mr. 
| Daunt had presented to tbe town were peal- 
lip a@inerrcy chiine ig hemor of the bri le 
and bridegroom. 

It wasto bea quiet wedding, inasmuch as 
old friends of 
present. 


both families would be 


It would be a gay wedding to outsiders, 
who could enjoy the decorations and 
arches and gay dresses, and the dinner 


which was to be given to the tenants 
Inarquee In ft 
} park at Lambswoid. 


| The church was crowoed to excess—tis 
nave and aisies with earer lookers 
chancel with wedding yucsts t! st 
array. 

Pnere was hardiv standing n for a 
olher person in tue bu uy j its 
the churchyard was | ved 7 

bo 5 ; 

g* 
" 
‘ & CC ry I A ~ 


| inany strangers bad © q \s 


i 


“I? Guod Heaven—I happy!” the girl | 


attracted by tho wedding-testivities—for 
Mr. Daunt’s name was well known in the 
oounty,and Doctor Araoid's almost equal 'y 
weil. 

The guests had all arrived; the clergyinen 
in their spotless surplices were slanding 
within the rails round the coumunton-ta- 
ble, Stephen Daunt, looking somewhat 
pale, but calun and languid and proud, was 
In his place. ¢ 

The two bridesinaids, Dolly Daunt and 
pretty Bell Bevis. were waiting in the porch 
dainty baskets filled with fragrant reses io 
their hands. 

Without, the excitement was at its height 
for Doctor Arnold's carriage was drawing 


| pear. the grav horses prancing as if proud 


q 
Daunt 
r 


Of their cuiission that day. 

“She iscoming, sie is coming!" arose 
the murmur among the crowd; and @ than 
In the dress of a sailor, 60 bronzed and sun- 
burnt that lis face was of the hue of tna- 
boyany, swung himself uptethe railiogs of 
the churchyard, and stood there to see the 
bride puss, 

The carriage stopped; Doctor Arnold 
sprang out and lifted out bis daughter: and 
ut Siduey’s appearance a murinur of adinir- 
ation broke froin the spectators, 

She was pale asa lily suil, there was not 
a shade of color in her face or lips, and she 
kept ber eves downecast a8 she walked up 
the carpeted pathway by her iatbers 
side. 

The sunshine fell opon ber as she paased, 
lingering lovingly on the flower-crowned 
head, turning the brown of her hair inte 
gold shining on glossy folds of satin, on the 
flashing diamonds on the throat aad on the 
wiiite wrists, 

Alinost like a roval bride she looked as 
she passed on into the pereh, and then on 
to where Stephen waited for her, while the 
rich sott mnnusie of the organ filled the church 
with unelody. 


Those who were outs! le eould breathe 
nore treelv now, and some having seen 
What thev waited for, were Wllilnyg enough 


t » disperse; was the 
sailor who had tained such a great place 


t tto move 


ifs 


on the ralitngs. 


As soon as Siinev’s lo 


ny white train had 
lisappeared al 


Witlilt th chureh, le 
frou his) perch, shouldered 
bis way through the erowd, and 
appeared. 

Within the church the tnarriage-ceremonyv 
was proceeding with due soienmity. j 


Lady Eva was soviing a little, holding 


sprang down 


adis- 


her iaced bandkerectilet to ber pretty blue 
eyes, bul Complacentiv conscious throush 
itall of the exquisite toilet which Worth 
had sent her tor the oceasion, and which 


alinost as 


who stood, w 


made her look 
own aGak&uyhoer, 4% 
right eves as they rested up 
iolding Sidney's bouquet 
x! Ves, 

Whiile “best man,’ Llovd 
filner, a vouny barrister who had been his 
reat friend at Oxtord, found his attention 
rely 
aintv little Myure witch 
riullyv 
dress, , 


vounyz as lier 
ith tears in her 
nb uer brother 


white 


and long 


Stephen's 


N 
x 
a distracted froin his Cuties bw the 
a looked so won- 
de Charing in ner bridesmaid’s 
tender was 
Wiadde is responses, 


Very deep and earnest and 
Stephen SS Voice as 1:0 
while Siduev Ss Was so low as to be 
Inaudable even to tuose very near her, as 
she stood, so sin and white in her rieh 
satin draperies, with sunbeam which 
had stolen through the stained-glass win- 
dows falling upon ber, and making one 
vivid patel of red on er spotless White. 

In alter-years Sidney retained only avery 
nt and reiuewmbranece of that mar- 
ave ceremony. 


Shewent through it ali 


#iinoOst 


one 


la qibin 
r 
mechanically, 


like one mov ny ina lream. 
Soe never Knew qu te wiat Passe I; two 
things only remained present with her 


through it all, the tender e! 
hand over hers, and the tone of Mr. 
ville’s Voice as be, with the 
wished ber ali 


isp f Step en's 
(yre- 
ether guests, 
ro he, unlike 
luis daugbter, Was present at tie wedding, 
In order, aS he said, in his eold stern 
voica, ty show his approval of Sidney's eon- 
duct. 9 

And then, for the 
her name as “Sidnev 
writiny, whic 


‘ 


happloess—! 


Inst time,Sidney Siuned 
Arnold’ int er pretty 


ib Was DOO so ori or so leyible 


as usual, and passed out of the churel 

bh, 
leanlow on her busband'’s arin, and wen 
DackK to the 1 home, mech Was her lowe 


no lonyer; and thither 
followed ber, and admired the presents, 
and partook of the dainty breaktast, and 
irank tothe health of the bride and bride- 
yro-woin, as the Is;and then, as the 
custom IS also, the bride slipped away to 
put on her traveling-dress, leaving the 
bridegroom to look Over the telegrains of 
congratulation which bad been Sent bun by 
bis absent friends, : 


the wedding-party 


custoin 


“Tain glad vou are going only as far as 
London to-nirht,”’ D lv said gentiv, as she 
assisted Sifnev to remove all the White 
bridal satin and lace. “You look so pale 
tial a jJotyer J rnev Ww ‘uld use you up, 
But Stephen will take eure ory ua?” Sie 
tided, siniiing. ‘Ob, Sid, how glad I am 
that vou are mv sister at jast!"’ 


“Are you, dear? Thank you, Dolly,” 
Siduey said, with ber sweet wistiul sulle. 
Tl am afraid Sc phen bas inade but a Dad 
VAT ail 

“He does not think so, at any rate."’Dolly 
ms 40 nw és] s bargain of 
ail si Wished t Ke 
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| the dressing-table. 


“There is plenty of time,” Dolly said 
brightly. ‘ 

“Mind you write to me often Sidney. and 
tell ine al about your travels; and don’t 
stay away too long. 1 dare gay that seinsh 
brotuer of mine wili not be very willing to 
come home, be will be so glad to have you 
all to himself, 

“Poor fellow, be bas bad a had time of & 
lately between dressmakers and milliners, 
Why, here is a letter for you, Sidney! It 
bas been waiting on your table;it ts the first, 
I suppose, that vou bave bad addressed w 
‘Mrs. Stephen Daunt.’” 

“A letter—for me?” Sidney questioned, 
starting « little and going hastily over to 
“Oh, yes!’ she added, 
ber Voice changing a little, in spite of all 
ber efforts, ‘More congratulations, I sup- 
yome,”” 

She took upthe letter; but her fingers 
were trembling so violently that she could 
notopen it; and she put it down hastily, 
ylancing at Dolly to see if she noticed ber 


| intense avitation. 


But Dolly, in her self-imposed labors of 
lady’stnaid, was busy replacing the dia- 
imonds on their soft satin beds, and had not 
perceived Sidney's pallor and tremblin 
jiimbs,and she had a minute or two in whic 
to recover herself. 

“Dolly!” 

Doily turned quickly—for, notwitbstand- 
ing all her etfurts, Sidney could not control 
her voice, 

“Whatis it dear? Are you 
asked, running to her. 

“Jil?”—with a little laugh. “Oh, no! 

tut IT wonder if, amid all the confusion 
and bustle down-stairs, it is possible to get 
acup of tea inl 

“Of course! Why not : ta 
laucshing. “LT will ring.” 

“No, don’t ring,’ Siduey opposed hastily. 
“Will vou run down yourself, dear, and 
ask Bessie to make it forme? She knows 
how I like it, you know. It is ashame to 
trouble vou.” 

“A ypreat shaine!’ laughed Dolly, as she 
departed on ber errand; and, as soon as the 
door closed behind her Sidney snatched up 
the letter, and tore it open, 

lt bore neo Signature, 

Sidney Knew the handwriting too well to 
need one. 

Manv atender little note that she had re- 
ceived in tine past had been written by the 
saing band, and by it too had been written 
the words which had reached her in 
the snows of the previous winter but one, 
and which she Kept still. 

“Tai innocent—be true to me,’ Frank 
(rreville had written to her onthe second 
day alter the Coroner's jury had found him 
guilty of “Willful murder; and the letter 
which awaited her on her wedding morning 
Was lu the saine bandwriting, 

It needed no signature for Stdneyv to 
recownize it, With fascinated eves she Stood 
staring at the pregnant words. 


ill?” she 


said Dolly, 


“T came too late to save you from the fate 
you have brought on yourself. Faithless 
and forsworh, how can vou expect to be 
happy? Heaven help you, Sidney! You 


| are Indeed to be pitied now!’ 


That was all. 

Tiere was no date,no post-mark—nothing 
to show how the letter had been brought, 
and Sidney could only conjecture. 

“itis no dream then,” she said, pushing 
back her hair from her forehead, and won- 
deringly dimly if her senses were leaving 
her iv this terrible extremity. “It was 
Frank I saw, and he is bere in Ashford! 


Ob, Heaven, if he should be deteeted, and 
through me! Whatean Ido? Thereisno 
one to whom Tean turn for help. What 


does he inean? I cannot understand this 
note. 

“Oh, itis terrible! What have I done? 
What have I done to deserve such misery 
as this?’’ , 


She threw up her hands wildly, and be- 


gan pacing restlessly up and down the 
rooin, ruthlessiy tra:mpling on tbe rich 


folds of satin of her wedding-dress, which 
had been thrown on the sofa, its long train 
trailing over the carpet,whileshe crumpled 
the note in her nervous hands, 

“Whatcan Ido?’ she moaned. “I have 
no help on any side. I dare not trust Ste- 
phen—he believes him guilty—and my fa- 
ther will not help ime. Ob, it is too terrible 
—it will drive ine mad!” 

She dared not make any inquimes about 
the note, fearing to arouse suspicion, 

There was no one to wiioim sue eould ap- 
peal for assistance, 

She Knew bow tirm was the general con- 
vievon of Frank’s guilt. 

She remembered Mr. Greviile’s terrible 
oath, and shuddered and trembled in every 
liinb at ths recollection that he was in the 
house amony the wedding-guests, when bis 
Son must be Lear. 

There was no other way of accounting for 
the note upon bertable than by Frank’s 
proxlinity. t 

f his presence in Ashford should become 
known to his father, the consequences 
Would be :nost terrible. 

And in afew minutes she must go; the 
carriage was already at the door to take the 
“happy pair’ to the station, and Sidney 
could Lave cried out loud in her anguish of 
dread. 

How could she go away in this terrible 
uncertainty ? 

How could she leave Frank, her old friend 


and plavinate, in this strait? 


\ Pyet she was powerless—she must £0 
. ' 
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} 
brain ? she wondered. Why was she to be 


now? 
Cou all strange and bewildering to 


w one thing was clear, that Frank was 
in the aeighberhood, 

That alone was sulficient to cause terrible 
fear and dread, 

She crushed the note and hid itin her 
breast as she heard Dolly's voice in the 
passage, and in a minute Miss Daunt en- 
tered the room, carrying the lea. 

“You must drink it quickly, Sidney,’ 
she said lightly. “The carnage is round, 
and Stephen is in a fever, saying you will 
miss the train.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Broken Off. 


BY F. R. NELSON. 
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her brother Amos were at breakfast, 

their fare consisting Of oatmeal por- 
riuge, which Amos despised, and new 
milk, which always made his head ache, 

But both agreed with Miss Salome, and 
Ainos meekly ate bis portion and said no- 
thing of his aversion, having long ceased 
to engage in unprofitable remonstrance. 

There had been a long silence, durin 
which Amos fidgeted in his chair, lookec 
often at his sister, and sighed at the uncom- 
promising hardness of her thin, hatchet 
tace, the unbending stiffness of her tall, 
angular figure. 

She had been fifty-five yearsin gaining 
both, and there was no hope of any solten- 
ing relaxation of either one or the 
other, 

Amos, short, inclined to be fat, of deli- 
cate, nervous Organization, ten years youn- 
ger than his sister, was afraid of her, still 
nore afraid of the effect of the cominunica- 
tion he wished to make. 

After various futile efforts, he said at 
last— 

“Salome, you and I are getting old.” 

“Indeed,” with intense sarcasin; ‘is that 
a recent discovery ?’’ 

“No; but—it is a little lonesome here 
sometimes, Salome, now ain't it?’’ 

“TI never find it lonesome. I have plenty 
of work to emp!oy iny time.”’ 

“Yes, you are the smartest housekeeper 
in the town, Salome, everybody says 
SOs 

“But we—I—tbat is—l am going to be 
inarried.’”* 

lt was out at last, and Amos was covered 
with a cold perspiration from head to 
foot. 

“Amos Wintergreen !”’ 

Miss Salome snapped out her brother's 
naine with such excess of iudignant amaze- 
ment that the poor-spirited uian tairly cow- 
ered in his chair. 

But a moment later be mnstered up suffi- 
cient courage to say— 

“Other men get married, Salome.” 

“Oh!” with intense sarcasim, ‘they do,do 
they ?”’ 

“Yes, Salome, and—as I said—we are not 

oung any longer ot 
af “Ob!” » Bas rng ‘Don’t you reinember the 
termmsof your father’s will, Amos Winter- 
green?”’ 

“But I atin not talking of our father’s wil!l 
Saloime.”’ 

“Tam. You may remember that one con- 
dition was that I was to have a howe, bere, 
in this house, for life.” 

“Certainly. I never disputed that. 

“And do you suppose for one inoment 
that 1 am going to have your wile here,tak- 
ing control ?” 

“But, Salome—’ 

“Do you suppose” in a higher key, ‘that 
Lam going to live here, in wy own house, 
under a sister-in-law ?”” 

“But she will— ”’ 

“Do you suppose I will play second fid- 
die to any Mrs. Wintergreen?” 

“Now, Salome, duo be reasonable.”’ 

“Reasonable. You are a complete idiot. 
The idea of aman, at your age, falling in 
love.”’ 

“I don’t see any absurdity in it,’’ gasped 
poor Amos, feebly standing his ground. 

“You don’t. But, after all, you are not 
80 bad as she is, 

“What any woman on the face of the 
earth wants to marry you for is an amaze- 
inent to ine. 

“She will have her hands full, whoever 
she is, 

“Do you suppose any flibber-tigibbit of a 
wife is going to take care of you in your 
sick spells, or slave for you as I do?” 

“T ain sure, Saloine, I never asked you to 
Slave for ine.’’ 

“Never asked me. That's all the sense a 
inan has, 

“You may work your fingers to the bone 
and that is all the thanks you get.” 

“You need not work so hard when you 
have somebody to help you, Salome.” 

“Who is she? One of those brazen-faced 
Green girls, I suppose, 

“They've been angling for you for the 
last ten years, though you never had sense 
to see it,” 

“No, Salome, it is not one of Fuariner 
(rreen’s girls. 

“I don’t think they ever thought of sucb 
4 thiny.’? 

“Who is it, then ?”’ 

“You have seen her in 
She is Mra, Wilson’s cousin, Mrs. 
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She bas said she would, Saloine. She 


8668 ig very fond of we, and I ain very jond 
Of her,” 


church, Salome. | 


The only answer to this timidly-uttered 
avowal of mutual affection, was such a 
stony glare of wrath unutterable, that 
Ainos Wintergreen fled, wondering within 
himself how he had ever mustered up 
courage to umke the momentous announce- 
ment. 

For, from the hour of his birth Amos 
Wintergreen bad been under the rule of 
terror, at the hands of bis strong-ininded 
sister, Salome, 

Asa boy he had been cuffed and slapped, 
had his ears twitched, and hair pull by 
the strong, nervous fiugers of the elder sis- 
ter. 

As ainan, be had been hectored into en- 
tire submission to her control, being feeble 
in heaith, and dependent greatly upon fe- 
inale nursing and cossetting. 

Five-and-lorty years these two bad lived 
in the old house together, burying father 
and mother, and seemingly all-sufficient 
one for the other, 

Then Mrs. Dunbar, a soft-voiced, brown- 
eyed inite of a woman came on a visit to 
her cousin, Mrs. Wilson, wife of the clergy- 
nan of one of the churches of Rockhill, 
and Amos Wintergreen met her. 

Through all bis lite he had known no fe- 
male influence save subinission to the will 
of Salome, and all at once, he fell in 
love. 

Fell in! 

There was no deliberation about it. 

Betore he knew what it all meant, Mrs. 
Dun bar’s soft, brown eyes filled bis entire 
thoughts, and he was so constantly seeking 
her. 

She was 80 gentle, so winning, so utterly 
unlike Salome, that he could find no limit 
for his alinost worshipping love, and being 
aman of good education and courteous 
inanner, Mrs. Dunbar liked him. 

“A pair of soit fools,’’Salome pronounced 
thein, and perhaps they were so. 

But their love was as true and p'easant as 
ifthey were twenty years younger. 

In fact,they were most remarkably un- 
worldly and youthtul for their age. 

And Salome, working with frightful) en- 
ergy at the usual routine of household duty 
made up her wind that no such childish 
nonentity as the widow Dunbar was coin- 
ing to reign in ber stead in the Wintergreen 
house, 

“She’s had one husband, and that is 
enough tor any woman,” decided Sa- 
lome. 

‘*And as for Atnos,I can take care of 


him, as I have done for forty-five 
years,”’ 
Suddenly, while she swept the kitchen, 
a great idea loomed upon Salvuine’s 
inind,. 


“IT have it!’’ she cried,clapping ber hands 
together. 

“Mrs. Wilson says she is a timid as a 
baby, afraid of the dark; afraid of her own 
shadow. I bave it!’’ 

She threw down the broom, though the 
kitchen was ouly balf swept, and marched 
straight to her own room. 

Here she brushed ber bair back from her 
face and twisted itintoa hard knot at the 
back of her head, covering it with a brown 
silk bonnet that was a iarvel of ugli- 
ness. 


Over a dress of brown merino, she folded 
a shawl of vivid scarlet, and then waiked 
out of the house, 

The widow Dunbar, with her little white 
hands, was embroidering a pair of slippers 
ror her dear Ainos, and weaving day- 
dreams. 

Her “dear departed”’ had been an old ty- 
rant, who bad made a white slave of his 
wife, terrifying ber into subinission to all 
his whims by fits of ungovernable temper, 
in which be stnashed turniture and = crock- 
ery, and more than once laid the weight of 
bis strong arm upon her. 

Thinking of bis big, burly figure, his sav- 
age teinper, his horrible oaths, Mrs, Dun- 
bar contrasted with these Aimos Winter- 
green’s low voice and gentle courtesy. 

*“T ain sure he will be kind to me," the 
littie widow thought. 

And having been transferred at eighteen 
from the care of a drunken father to that of 
a brutal husband, the poor woinan’s great- 
est ideaof happiness wasa life with soime- 
one who would be kiud to her.’’ 

She would make him such a tender, lov- 
| ing wife, she resolved, it ouly he would 
al ways speak gently to her, and reward her 
efforts with his slow, sweet sinile. 

She would putall the money Mr. Dun- 
bar had left ber into the Wintergreen 
Farm. 

She would 

Just at this point her meditations were 
broken by the entrance of atall, thin wo- 
man, with astern, hard face, who said-- 

“You are Mrs. Dunbar, 1 believe ?”’ 

“Yer, ma'am. Will youtake a chair?” 

“Thank you. I called upon urgent pri- 
vate business, 

“My name is Wintergreen, Salone Win- 
tergreen.”’ 

“Tam very glad to see you,” said the 
widow, with cordial sweetness. ‘Atmos has 
told tne so much about you.”’ 

“Oh 1” 

“And I want you to let me love you, be- 
cause you are bis sister.” 

“Oh! I suppose you are very fond of 
Amos?” 

“Yes. He has told you,bas be not, of our 
engagement?” 
| “Thatis why Iam here. I 
| fession to tnake to you. 

‘*Ainos Ought to have told you,but he isa 
coward, always was one.’ 

‘ I / 











have @ con- 
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‘Yes, Ainos t i me that I 
j glad because | uever bad « mister. 


was very 








“And have lived with Amos so long, 
you could tell me all bis ways, 

“H'm! I came upon another errand. 

“T come to tell vou some of my ways. 
Did my brother tell you why my father, 
made that stipulation ?” 

“No,” 

“T will tell you then.” 

Mrs. Dunbar tairly shivered at the glare 
of the large, dark eyes fixed upon her a 
these words, 

“I will tell you,’’ repeated Miss Salome ; 
“it is because I am subject to fits,awful fits, 
and nobody can control ne but Amos, If 
he is @ut of the house when they come on, 
break every thing I can find; | get carv- 
ing knives, and kill the cows or cats, I pull 
the tire out of the grate on the floor w make 
the house vurn. 

“If I had one of these fits, and you were 
in the house, I might cut you up with a 
carving knife, burn you ap onthe kitevben 
fire. 

“I don't know what I might do. I am 
not accountable, you know, tor I never re- 
member anything Lhavedone when I come 
out of the fit.”” 

All this was uttered with a horrible ein- 
phasis and solemnity, as if Miss Salome 
was deeply and wholly imortified at being 
forced to confess to her ailment. 

“Nobody knows it,’’she continued, watch- 
ing Mrs. Dunbar’a white, quivering face, 
“but that isthe reason Aimos and I live 
alone, and have no servant. 

“That is why we have never married. I 
night have kept it from you, but my oon- 
science would not let ine. 

“T could not have you come into our 
house unprepared. IT'il bid you good morn- 
iny, tua’ain.”” 

So she stalked away again, leaving her 
Victims white and shivering with terror. 

What! inarry a inan with such a sister,an 
inmate of bis house for life ? 

Marry ainan who might leave her alone 
with a lunatic nearly six feet high, armed 
with a carving Knife, and with a desire to 
burn the house down ? 

Miss Salome stalked home,grim but com- 
placent. 

If she was any judge of the human tace, 
the danger she dreaded was averted, 

In the evening Ainos lett the bouse, and 
took the road to the minister’s, 

In less than balf an bour, he came back, 
pale and dispondent. 

“Salome, she’s gone,” he sald, sinking 
into a chair. 

“Who” 

“Mary, my wifethat was to be, 
gone away, and left me a note. 
it.”” 

And Salone read :-- 


She’s 
Read 


My DEAR, DEAR AMO8,—My heart is al- 
inost broken at the thou,bt of leaving you 
forever, but 1 miust go. 

“T could not stand it; 
could not, Atos, 

“My first husband nearly seared me to 
death, but he never used carving knives, 


indeed, indeed, I 


or tried to setthe houseon fire,and I should | 


die of tright, I ain sure I should, the very 
first time 1 saw it. 

“So I will say farewell, 
ine. 

“Tam very much grieved, Amos, for I 
love you very dearty. 

“Your heart-broken 
“MARY.” 


“Asif,’’ said poor Amos, “I would ever 
raise a carving Knife to ber,or try to set the 
house on fire.’’ 

But he never knew, though he settled 
down once imore into bachelor bondage, 
how it was Salome broke off bis love match 
and secured her own supretnacy on Winter- 
green Farin. 

ee 

Dress.—It seeins absurd, says a London 
paper, that fourteen or fifteen yards are 
ne ded to inake a gown for a woman, while 
about tive are sufficient to make uw great 
coat for a tan. 

It is unfortunate, in view of this fact,that 
trained dresses are worn only atdinner,and 
in the torm of tea-gowns. The added 
weight and inconvenience of atrain, which 
must be held in the hand, would rendera 
walk « penance instead of a pleasure, It 


Don’t come after 


inay be hoped that fashion will never rein- | 


troduce the long skirt for out-door work. It 
has nothing to recommend it, even from 
pointof view from the dressinaker, who 
has now found it possible to crowd all bear- 
able trimmings on the limited surface of the 
short dress, 

When trains first wept out, leaving the 
feet plainly visible, coquetry brought thein 
more prominently into evidence by the in- 
troduction of the high-heeled boot, 

This, in its turn, bas now alinost entirely 
disappeared from the walking gear of the 
Inshbionably dressed; and there is even a 








| iinpression of Xs feet. 


> 
Bric-a-Brac. 

CHEMICAL WONDERS.— There is a story 
teld ofa workinan of Faraday. One day, 
he knocked into a Jar of acid « litle silver 
cup. It disappeared, was exten by the acid, 
and could not be found, One said he o-uld 
find it; another said it was held in solution, 
and there was no possivility of finding it. 
The great chemist caine in and put sone 
chemical into the jar, and in a moment 
every particle of the silver was precipitated 
to the bottom. . He lifted it out «a shapeless 
inass, sent it to a silversmith, and the cup 
was restored. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER's TRICK.—A_ photo 
grapher of Berlin has been sent to the peni- 
tentiary fora peculiar fraud. He pretended 
that he could make photographs of gentle- 
wen 80 life-like that their dogs would be 
able to recognize them. When the photo- 
graphs were held ap before the dogs of the 
owners the dogs would wag their tails and 
lick the pictures, The other photographers 
of Berlin grew jealous. They watched 
their colleague and ae | discovered that 
he puta thin layer of lard over the pictures 
which the dogs, of course, smelled and then 
licked off. 

APPLE AND GRAPE.—A_ remarkabie 
vegetable curiosity is to be exhibited at the 
next State ayricultural fuir in California. 
Several weeks ago a grape-vine growing in 
great proximy to an apple tree in full 
bloom, was found to have attached to ita 
blossom exactly similar to those on the 
tree. It was watched day by day, until at 
last a large and handsoine apple had de- 
veloped trom the germ, The portion of 
the vine to which the apple has been 
attached has been cut off, and will be pre- 
sented as tangible proof of the abnormal 
growth, which seems to be an instance of 
natural grafting. 


EaTING Her TAIL.—At the mologieal 


qpecese in Dublin, afew weeks ago, a fine 


ioness beyan to eat her own tall. In one 

day she removed at her leisure about 
twelve inches, and after a brief interval re- 
suined ber repast. She was then placed in 
a very narrow box, in the hope that some- 
thing might be done with the bleeding 
sturmp,and thatshe might be prevented from 
further assaults upon herself But the tail 
has almost entirely disappearod, and she 
bas now directed her attention to one of ber 
fore paws, If time only is allowed she 
nay succeed in performing the astounding 
feat of disappearing down her own throat, 


DEOREES.—A degree was originally 
inerely # license to teach, and bestowed as 
a sign that the student bad learned enough 
to be qualitied to instruct others, It means 
nothing thore than astep, and the lower 
degrees indicated the steps by which aman 
mounted to the doctorate where he was 
a fully prepared, trained, and authorized 
teucher. .n the very first days there were, 
of course, no such titles, and when they be- 
gan to be used they were not so much titles 
as descriptions, but in the progress of time, 
the deyree being the natural conclusion 
and crown ol a course of study, it came to 
be regarded as the legitimate fruit of uni- 
versity years,and not only those who meant 
to toach but all others sougit to obtain it as 
a title. 

ELECTRIC INSECTS.—Some of the insects 
have electricorgans tor detence. General 
Davis,of the British arinyv,who was a famous 
insect collector, once picked upa wheel-bug 
in the West Ludia Islands, and received a 
blow that paralyzed bis arm for some time. 
As he shook the insect off, he noticed where 
it had stood on bis hand six red marks, the 
Kirby and Spence 
also refer tothis pecuiiarity of the insect,and 
other naturalists have recei ved shocks from 
certain ot the luminous beetles, ln one 
couse, that of Cuptuin Blackeney, tife was al- 
inost destroyed. This gentleman took up 
an unknown caterpillar, and = inmunediately 


| received such a shock that bis entire right 


side beca:ne paralyzed, and for a long time 
he was dangerously iil. 

PROVERBS OF AFFECTION.—Hot love is 
sou cold. Faults are thick where love is 
thin. Where pride begins love ceases, 
Love and a cough won't hide. Sweet isthe 
love that meets return. The heart’s letter 
is read in the eyes, Love and lordship 
nake no fellowship. Love lies in cottages 
as well asin courts. The remedy for love 
is—lund between. Kind confidense begets 
contidence, and love begets love. Absence 
sharpens love, presence strengthens it, Love 
can bope where reason would despair. In 


| the husband, wisdow; in the wife, gentle- 


gleam of hope that the high heels may van- | 


ish from the ball-rooin before long, and, 
with them, their peculiar influences on the 
dances of the day. 

The jerky valse, nowin so much vogue, 


would soon be consigned to oblivion, to- | 


gether with the littie ‘“tap-tap’’ of narrow, 
elongated heels of the fashionable shoe; 
and those who realize that even ball-roow 
dancing inigbt be softly poetic and dreaiut- 
ly graceful would cease to be irritated by 
the sudden swing and the vivient on- 
slaught of couples engaged in the arduous 
trois leu) ps. 

Let such as these hope for the abolition of 


| the high-heeled dancing shoes even though 


it be follow 


tnose deficts t ht) etal 


ed by the mmeurning eleyies 


nev Py’ ven; «aii i Li;eme “Ions 


are good baters, and lay out their reveuge 


| @t Cuippouud liter est, 


— 


ness, Nothing is more tender, nothing 
nore Viclent than love. Thescience of love 
is the philosophy of the heart. Tove can- 
not be bought or sold, its only price is love. 
All truest love is conseorated by the Divine 
Love. 

VeERvICTS.—An Indiana jury recently 
returned a written verdict of “Blode to 
weces by the biler bustin.’’ “Jury,” said a 
Vestern Judge, “you ken go out and tind 
a verdict. If yo. can’t tind one of your 
own, get the one the last Jury used,” The 
jury returned with a verdict of ‘Suicide in 
the ninth degree.”” A Rhode Island jury 
were five days debating on a long cape in- 
volving a hog worth seven dollars, anc then 
caine In, found the hog not guilty, and = re- 
commended both plaintiff and defendant to 


the mercy of the court. A Pekin (IilI.) 
Coroner'sjury rendered avery singular ver- 
dict, thataivan whose body was found 
t river ‘ to his 
Vas 
uns " A 4t ~ 
the werd 
visitation f God, I 
i is neck when Irunk, ‘ i 
so1ne sliniar inisbap bad befullen bis grande 
laLler. 
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the next moment once more, while the 
hand Bessie touched was cold as marble, 
and, when she released itagaln, it fell back 
upen the bed as beavily aud siffly as usar. 
ble iteel f night bave fallen. 

More alarmed now, Bewmle burriedly 
brought water, and, lifting ber uistress's 
head, beld it to ber lips, and then 
ber face and brow with it. 

Something withLeld her frou suiomon- 
ing mint.nce. 

Suse would not do so uniess she were 
obliged, 

She did not wish to give the busy to 
of the household and of Mra, Arnold oud’ 
for comment 

Whatever was the cause of Sidney's 
awoon, it was nothing they need know, she 
leit sure, 

She redoubled her terrified efforts in her 
anxiety todo without the help she would 
otherwise so quickly have obtained, 

At last a glimmer of consciousness crept 
into the marble face lying on Bessie'’s arin; 
fhe heavy lids were slowly raised, and Sid- 
ney's great dark eyes opened and stared 
up with astrange fixed vacancy of regard 
atthe tender auxious face bending over 
her. 

* You are better, dearie?"’ the old woman 
said, gently sinoothing away the bair from 
the girl's white brow, and thinking sorrow- 
fully bow like the fair face was to the face 
ot Sidney's mother, as it lay among the 
soft white satin aud Mowers which lined her 
coffin. 

“Better? Sidney's pale lips muttered 
inquiringly, alimost as if Bessie had spoken 
in some unknown longue, ‘Better ?”’ 

“Yes; you bave been il, dearie,’’ Bessie 
said sootuingly; but you are beter now, I 
will feteh you some tea. Are you well 
enough to be left?" 

Again the strange puzzled look of Inquiry 
crossed the girl's pale lace; then, seeming 
to understand the question, she faintly 
muttered an affirinative, and sank back 
again upon ber pillows, turning from the 
livttas if it wort her. 

When Bessie returned with the cup of 
atrong hot tea abe deemed the best restora- 
tive, Khe was obliged to Lift and support 
Sidney while she drank it; and it required 
all her strength to assist her into an ariu- 
chair, thinking thatthe change of posture 
would revive her more effectually 

But, though the terrible vacant look had 
somewhat faded, still her face bad by po 
means resuined its ordinary expression, 
and the slow movements of the little hands 
as they put back the heavy talling hair, 
were faintand languid to a strange degree, 
and she wasso silent that the power of 
speech might have been deemed to have 
left ber. 

Bessie moved about the room mechani- 
cally, setting about ber dut.es in some dis- 
tay and distress, 

What terrible thing had happened ? she 
wondered. 

That Sidney's prostrate condition was not 
due solely to bodily illness sho felt) sure; 
and what had caused it? There had been 
no quarrel she Knew, 

Stephen bad spent the previous evening 
atihe Gray House, and that inorning a 
mounted yroom had ridden over trom 





Laimbsawold with a ,areel for Sidney and a | 


note, which parcel and note lay upon a ta- 
ble where Bessie bud deposited themin her 
alarin on entering the room, What bad 
bappened ? 

With her head drooping forward on her 
breast, Sidney watched her 
about the room, active and noiseless in her 


movements, tall and erect In the handsome | 


black silk dress and sinartiy berbboned 
cap she bad douned in honor of her dar- 
tiny ’s Wedding-day—an altire which perhaps 
served to remind the girl of what soe 
seemed to have forgotten;for, as she noticed 
it, she Started a Little. 

*Beasie,”’ she said abruptly, but in a 


voice whose accents were like those of one | 


enfeebled by long suffering, ‘‘what day 
is this?’’ 

Lessie turned briskly, trving to disguise 
heranxiety under an affectation of gr eat 
cheerfulness, 

* What day is this?’ repeated Sidney. 

“Why, Miss Sidney dear, where have 
your thonghts woudered to? Have you 
forgotten what day this is! Surely not! 
No girl ever forgeta on awakening that it is 
her wedding day.”’ 

“Her wedding-day ?"' echoed Sidney, in 
the saine bushed voice: and tbe slender 
drooping fraine bezau to tremble so pite- 
ously that Bessie rau to her and caught her 
in her aris, 

“What hos bappened, my dearie?’’ she 
asked tenderly, “What bas frightened 
you? Tell your old nurse, my dearie—tei] 
Bessie."’ 

The tender voice and touch moved Sid- 
ney as nothing cise could have tmoved her; 
she clung to the old woman with ber little 
feeble bands, and said fainthy— 

** Bessie, Bessie !'—and again, in a few 
inoments, “Bessie, Bessie!’ 

And the old woman, holding the little 
trembling figure in her strong arivs, kissed 
and fondied ber asjyifshe bad sull been tne 
child who had Jain on ber breast tweuty 
years before. 

“Can't vou tell ime, dearie? What has 
happened to distress and frighten you?" 
abe whispered. “Shall 1 call the Doctor, 
Mias Sidney, or——" 

“No, no, no," Sidney called out, in sud- 
den passionate alarin—do noteall any one! 
There is nothing— What do you tnean, 


easie? I was only a little tired, and I bad 
bad dreains—vers, [ had bad dreatims—oli 
such terrible areas! 

**Hut the dreams are ver! 4 vy dear,’ 
Bessie aud tenderly; ‘they not trou 
bie Vou to-day L, K how t “ a 8 
ing for y Miss Sidney ; and, if it is tru 


that ‘happy isthe bride the sun siines on, 


as she moved | 
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mai your wedded life will be happy, ™y 
dear 


“Happy !"' Sidney ejaculated, with a sad- 
den passionate bitterness, “Is any one 
bappy in this world, I wonder? Did you 
rer any one who was bappy, 
sie? 

“I think you ought to be, Miss Sidney,” 
sald Bessie stout! y. 

“1? Good Heaven—I happy!” the girl 
erled out bitterly, leaving her seat and 
pacing up and down the room with Lurried 
uneven steps, her loug Liue draperies fall- 
ing around Ler, ber hair tuimbiing about 
over ber sheu! ders, 

“J wonder if ever a woman on her wed- 
Ajug-day feitas i feel? If se, Heaven help 
ber!" 

* You must be ungrateful, Miss Sidney,” 
said Bessie reproachfully. ‘*No young lady 
ever bad a brighter future in storethan you 
have. If my dear iistress had lived to 
see this day, she would have said so, I am 
sure.”’ 

“My mother!" returned the young girl, 


ness. “Al, she was 
died before she learnt how 
be!’’ 


happy, Bessie; she 
bitter life can 


bed and bowed her bead un ber outstretched 
aris, 

For sone minutes Bessie left her undis- 
turbed, but the clock striking nine warned 
ber of the lateness of the hour. 

“Your bath is ready, Miss Sidney,’ she 
sugyested quietly. “It is petting late, and 
vou must have soine breakfast before you 
dress,'’ 

Sidney raised her head wearily. 

“Heip ime up, she said faintly; and = in- 
deed she bad need of the assistance, for she 
could hardly stand, 

But the cold water revived her, and she 
was able tosubinit to Bessie’s operations 
and to laste the dainty breaklast she brought 
to her. 

She was caliner ,now, but still pale as 
death, and her tnoveimnents were weak and 
lanyuid. 

“Had I not better bring you some wine 
before Miss Daunt comes?" Bessie suggest- 
ed, when she had dressed the pretty clest- 
nut hair bigh on the sinall head, and = sur- 
| veved her bandiwork with some satislac- 
tion. ‘You look so pale, Miss Sidney.” 

“Dol? Itdoes notimatter. Tam always 
pale, Bessie. By-and-by, when Iai a yreat 
lady of fashion, I shall yet some rouge and 
improve ny appearance, No, T won't nave 
anv wine, Bessie. IT won'timake a sceneLy 
fainting; vou need not be afraid. 
that parcel?” 

“Tt came with the note froin Mr. 
this morning,’ Bessie answered, less re- 
assured by Sidney's careless tanner than 
she bad meant herto be, “Shall J open it, 
Miss Sidney ?"’ 

“Yes, open it by all ineans,”” Siduey an- 
swered indifferently; but tor all ber indil- 
ference her eyes brightened into sudden 
adiniration atsightof the beautiful parure 


’ 








opened the little note with trembling fin- 

gers. 

| It contained only afew tender lines ask- 
ing ber acceptance of the geims; and Bes- 

Bie’s brow cleared as she saw the girl bend 


| 


What is 


Daunt 


of diatnonds that Bessie dise!osed, and she | 


with the same parnposts pain and biter. | 


attracted by the wedding -testivities—for 
Mr. Daunt’s name was well known in the 
oounty,aud Doctor Arugid’s almost equal'y 
weil. 

he guests had all arrived; the clergymen 
in their spotless surplices were slanding 
within the rails round the coummunion-ta- 
ble, Stephen Daunt, looking somewhat 
aie, but calin and languid and proud, was 

is place. 
“Teetwe bridesinaids, Dolly Daunt and 
pretty Bell Bevis, were waiting in the porch 
dainty baskets filled with fragrant reses in 
their hands. 

Without, the excitement was at its height 
for Doctor Arneld's carriage was drawing 
near. the grav horses prancing a8 if proud 
of their mission that day. 

“She is coming, she is coming!’ arose 
the murmur among the crowd; and @ than 
In the dress of a sailor, 80 bronzed and sun- 








burnt that bis face was of the hue of tna | 


hoygany, swung himself uptothe railings of 


the churchyard, aud stood there to see the | 


brid@ pass, 

The carriage stopped; Doctor 
sprang out and lifted out his daughter; and 
at Siduey’'s appearance a murmur of adinir- 


| ation broke frou the spectators, 


She threw herself upon her knees by the | 


her head and press her lips suddenly to the | 


| 
| paper. 

Presently Doliv caine in, radiant in her 
| dainty baidesimaid’s dress of soft) Indian 
(inuslin and lace, with a great cloister of 
} kan v-tinted roses nestling at her iwilk- 
| white throat, herself as fair a flower as any 
| of the cloister, . 
| ‘Then Sidney's bridal dress was donned, 
and the fragrant oranyge-blossowuims fastened 
among the chestnut hair, and the filmy 
white veil thrown over all; and the girl 


| titul and so pale that she migot have been 
| the living eaibodiment of a queen-lily. 

“There never was alovelier bride!’ Dolly 
cried enthusiastically, as she kissed her 
future sister; and Sidney similed a eold 
} simile whieh parted her lips but did not 
reach her eyes. 

Ashtord itself was en fete, and any stran- 
ger arriving in the town would have SU})- 
posed that royalty at least was) to bonor it 
with Its presence, 

The cloth-mills were silent: 
arches had been erected 
possible to erect thei. 

The factory operatives, in 
coats, with flowers in) their button-holes, 
acecoinpamled by their wives in their 
sinartest bonnets were wending their way 
to the church. , 

The sehool-ehildren, in) new uniforms 
|} and the prettiest of straw bonnets, with the 
| gayest of pink ribbons, lined the pathway 
lot the churchyard up which Sidney must 
pass, and the new churech-bells whieh Mr. 
Daunt had presented to the town were peal- 
lny a#inerry chiine in honor of the bride 
| and bridegroom. 

It waa to bea quiet wedding, inasinuch as 
old friends of oth families would be 
present. 

It would be a gay wedding to outsiders, 
who could enjoy the decorations and 
arches and gay dresses, and the dinner 
which was to be given to the tenants and 
work-people in the great inarquee in the 
park at Lambswoid. 

The church was crowued to excess—ti.e 


triurmphal 
wherever it was 


their Sanday 





nave and aisles with easzer onlookers. the 
chancel with wedding yrucsts in their costly 
| array. , 
| ‘Phere was hardly standing room for ay 
other person in the bullding, and Sjcie 
the churchyard Was Lironyed wit ~ 
tors, ANY [w ‘ 4 
the ra gsr 
Lae a Detler 
In sech a crowd ex 
| were lesired, would be a ~ 
| Ibauy strange rs Wad Lie uit a 


stood arrayed on her wedding-day, so bean. | 


She was pale asa lily still, there was not 
a shade of colorin her face or lips, and she 
kept her eves downeast as she walked up 
the carpeted pathway by her father’s 
side. 

The sunshine fell upon ber as she passed, 
lingering lovingly on the flower-erow ned 
head, turning the brown) of her hair into 
gold shining on glossy folds of satin, on the 


Arnold | 


flashing diamonds on the throat aad on the | 


white wrists, 

Alimost like a roval bride she 
she passed on into the poreh, and then on 
to where Stephen waited for her, while the 
rich sott mmusicof the organ filled the church 
with tnelody. 

Those who were outside could breathe 
nore freely now, and having seen 
what they waited for, were willing enough 
to disper rse: buttne tirstto move was the 
sailor who had obtained Such a great place 
on the railings. 

As soon a8 Sidney's long white train had 
disappeared Within the clhureh, he 
sprang down frou his) perch, stouldered 
his way through the crowd, and = dis- 
appeared, 


Sule 


Pith c *} arriawe-cere r | . 4 
Within the church the narriage-ceremony _saimg band, and by it too bad been written 


was proceeding with due solemnity. 

Lady Eva was sovbing a little, holding 
her laced handkeretiet to ber pretty blue 
eyes, but complacently conscious through 
itall of the exquisite toilet which Worth 
had sent her for the occasion, and which 
made her look alinost as youny as her 
own daughter, who stood, with tears in her 
bright eves as they rested upon her brother 


| 
looked as | 


| the dressing-table. 


“There is plenty of time,” Doliy said 
brightly. 

Mind you write to me often Sidney. and 
tell ine al about your travels; and don’t 
stay away too long. 1 dare say that seitish 
brotuer of mine wili not be very willing to 
come home, be will be so glad to have you 
all to himself, 

“Poor fellow, be bas bad a had time of & 
lately between dressmakers and milliners, 
Why, here is a letter for you, Sidney! It 
bas been waiting on eae! table;it 1s the first, 
I suppose, that vou bave bad addressed w 
‘Mrs. Stephen Daunt.’” 

“A letter—for me?” Sidney questioned, 
starting a little and going hastily over to 
“Oh, yes!” she added, 
ber voice changing a little, in spite of ali 
her efforts. ‘More congratulations, I sup. 
pose,”” 

She took up the letter; but her fingers 
were trembling so violently that she could 
notopen it; and she put it dowa_ hastily, 
ylancing at Dolly to see if she noticed ber 
jntense avitation. 

But Dolly, in her self-imposed labors of 
lady’sinaid, was busy replacing the dia. 
imonds on their soft satin beds, and had not 
perceived Sidney's pallor and tremblin 
limbs,and she had a minute or two in whic 
to recover herself. 

“Dolly!” 

Dolly turned quickly—for, notwithstand- 
ing all her etfurts, Sidney could not control 
her voice. 

“Whatis it dear? Are you ill?” she 
asked, running to her. 

“J11?’—with a little laugh. “Oh, no! 
But I wonder if, amid all the confusion 
and bustle down-stairs, it is possible to get 
a cup of tea?” 

“Of course! Why not?’ 
laughing. “IT will ring.” 

“No, don’t ring,” Siduey opposed hastily. 
“Will vou run down yourself, dear, and 
ask Bessie to inake it forme? She Knows 
how I like it, you know. Itisashame to 
trouble you.” 

“A yreat shaine!’ laughed Dolly, as she 
departed on ber errand; and, as soon as the 
door closed behind ber Sidney snatched up 


said Dolly, 


| the letter, and tore it open. 


i} the words 


It bore no Signature, 

Sidney knew the handwriting too weld to 
need one. 

Many a tender little note that she had re- 
ceived In time past had been written by the 


which had reached her in 


| the snows of the previous winter but one, 


holding Sidney's bouquet and long white | 


gloves. 

While Stephen's “best man,’? Llovd 
Milner, a vouny barrister who had been his 
yreat friend at Oxtord, found his attention 
sorely distracted frou his Cuties by the 
dainty little figure wiiteh looked = so 
dertully chariing in ber bridesinaid’s 
dress. 

Very deep and earnest and tender was 
Stephen's voice as he made lis responses, 
while Siduev’s was so low as to be alinost 
Inaudable even to those very near her, as 
she stood, so sii and white in’ her rich 
satin draperies, with one 
had stolen through the stained-glass win- 
dows falling upon her, and making one 
Vivid pateh of red on inner Spotless White. 

In after-years Sidney retained only avery 
faintand dim remewbrance of that) mar- 
riage ceremony. 

She went through it all 
like one tnoving in a dream, 

She never knew quite what passed; two 
things only remained present with her 
through itall, the tender clasp ot Stephen's 
hand over hers, and the toue of Mr. Gre- 
Ville’s Voice as be, with the other guests, 
wished ber all happiness—tor he, unlike 
his daughter, was present at the wedding, 
In order, aS he said, in bis cold stern 
voica, to show his approval of Sidney’s con- 
duct. - 

And then, for the last time,Sidney signed 
her name as “Sidney Arnold’ in her pretty 
Writing, Which was not so firm or so legible 
as usual, and passed out of the chureh, 
leaning on her busband’s arin, and went 
back to the old home, whieh was her home 
no longer; and thither the wedding-party 
followed her, and admired the presents 
and partook of the dainty breaktast, and 
drank tothe health of the bride and bride- 
krooimn, as the custom is; and then, as the 
custotn IS also, the bride Slipped away to 
put on her traveling-dress, leaving the 
bridegroom to look over the telegrams of 
congratulation which bad been sent iin by 
bis absent friends, ; 


mechanically, 


“Tai glad you are going only as far as 


won, | s . 
} and forsworn, how cam vou 


and which she Kept still. 

“Tain innocent—be true to me,’ Frank 
(rreville had written to her on the second 
day alter the Coroner’s jury had found hit 
guilty of *Wilful murder; and the letter 
whieh awaited her on her wedding morning 
Was lu the saine bandwriting, 

It needed vo signature for Stdney to 
recognize it, With fascinated eyes she stood 
staring at the pregnant words. 


“T carne too late to save you from the fate 
you have brought on yourself. Faithless 
expect to be 
Heaven help you, Sidney! You 


happy? 
are Indeed tu be pitied now!’ 


That was all. 
There was no date,no post-mark—nothing 
to show how the letter had been brought, 


| and Sidney could only conjecture. 
sunbeam whieh | 


‘“dtis no dream then,’ she said, pushing 
back her hair from her forehead, and won- 
deringly dimly if her senses were leaving 
her in this terrible extremity. “It was 
Frank [ saw, and he is here in Ashford! 
Oh, Heaven, if he should be detected, and 
through me! Whatean ldo? Thereisno 
oneto whom Lean turn for help. What 
does he tnean?) I cannot understand this 
note. 

“Oh, itisterrible! What have I done? 
What have I done to deserve such misery 
as this?”’ 

She threw up her hands wildly, and be- 
gan pacing restlessly up and down the 
rooin, ruthlessiy tra:npling on tbe rich 
folds of satin of her wedding-dress, which 


| had been thrown on the sofa, its long train 


trailing over the carpet, whileshe cruinpled 
the note in her nervous hands, 

“Whatcan I do?’ she moaned. “I have 
no help on any side. I dare not trust Ste- 
phen—he believes him guilty—and my _ fa- 
ther will not help ine. Ob, it is too terrible 
—it will drive ine mad!” 

She dared not make any inquiries about 
the note, fearing to arouse suspicion. 

There was no one to whom sbe could ap- 
peal for assistance. 

She knew bow tirm was the general con- 
Viction of Frank’s guilt. 

She reinembered Mr. Greviile’s terrible 
oath, and shuddered and tiembled in every 
litnb at ths recollection that he was in the 


| house among the wedding-guests, when his 


London to-night,’ Dolly said gently, asshe | 


assisted Sidney to remove all the 
bridal Satin and lace. “You look so 


White 
pale 


that a Jonuger journey would use you up, | 


Sut Stephen will take care of you,”’ she 
added, siniling. “Oh, Sid, how ulad I am 
that you are my sister at last!" 

“Are you, dear?) Thank you, Dolly,” 
Sidney said, with ber sweet wistiul simile, 
“Lam atraid Stephen bas made but a bad 
bargain.”’ 

“He does not think so, at any rate.’D liv 
answered, laugh.ng. “It os the bargain of 
all others be wished to wiake.”’ 


Sidhev & wistia!l eves tyr rhtened 


Son must be Lear. 

There was no other way of accounting for 
the note upon ber table than by Frank’s 
proxiinity. 

It tis presence in Ashford should become 
known to his father, the consequences 


would be tnost terrible, 


And in afew minutes she must go; the 
carriage was already at the door to take the 
“happy pair’ to the station, and Sidney 
could have cried out loud in ber anguish of 
dread. 

How could she go away in this terrible 
uncertainty ? 

How could she leave Frank,her old friend 
and playinate, in this strait? 

And vet she was powerless—she must £° 


, SHe tnust strive ¢ 
SS J ne suspect 


ber fear, lest 3u> 


uld be aroused. 


: r 
by saying that Le uae 
n >to Save her? 


liad trouble aud privation turned hid 
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now? 
ee all strange and bewildering to 


her. 

Only one thing was clear, 
in the neighborhood, ; : 

That alone was sulticient to cause terrible 
fear and dread. 

She crushed the note and hid itin her 
breast as she beard Dolly's voice in the 
passage, and in a minute Miss Daunt en- 
tered the room, carrying the lea. 

“You must drink it quickly, Sidney,” 
she said lightly. “The carnage is round, 
and Stephen is in a fever, saying you will 
miss the train.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Broken Off. 


BY F. R. NELSON. 


that Frank was 














her brother Amos were at breakfast, 

their fare consisting of Oatmeal por- 
riage, Which Amos despised, and new 
milk, which always made his head ache, 

But both agreed with Miss Salome, and 
Amos meekly ate bis portion and said no- 
thing of his aversion, having long ceased 
to engage in unprofitable remonstrance. 

There had been a long silence, durin 
which Amos tidgeted in his chair, pone. | 
often at his sister, and sighed at the uncom. 
promising bardness of her thin, hatchet 
face, the unbending stiffness of ber tall, 
angular figure. 

She had been fifty-five yearsin gaining 
both, and there was no hope of any solten- 
ing relaxation of either one or the 
other. 

Anos, skort, inclined to be fat, of deli- 
cate, nervous Organization, ten years youn- 
ger than his sister, was afraid of her, still 
iore afraid of the effect of the com:unica- 
tion he wished to make. 

After various futile efforts, he said at 
last— 

“‘Saloine, you and I are getting old.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed,”’ with intense sarcasin; ‘is that 
a recent discovery ?’’ 

“No; but—it is a little lonesome here 
sometimes, Salome, now ain't it?’ 

“TI never find it lonesoine. I have plenty 
of work to emp!oy iny time.” 

“Yes, you are the smartest housekeeper 
in the town, Salome, everybody says 
SO. 

“But we—I—that is—l am going to be 
inarried.’”* 

lt was out at last, and Amos was covered 
with a cold perspiration from head to 
foot. 

“Amos Wintergreen !’’ 

Miss Salome snapped out her brother's 
naine with such excess of iudignant amaze- 
inent that the poor-spirited man fairly cow- 
ered in his chair. 

But a moment later be mnstered up suffi- 
cient courage to say— 

“Other men get married, Salome.” 

“Oh!” with intense sarcasin, “they do,do 
they?” 

“Yes, Salome, and—as I said—we are not 

oung any longer = 
. “On!” ther ng ‘-Don’t you retnember the 
termmsof your father’s will, Amos Winter- 
green?” 

“But I ain not talking of our father’s will 
Saloine.”’ 

“Tam. You may remember that one con- 
dition was that I was to have a bome, here, 
in this house, for life.”’ 

“Certainly. I never disputed that. 

“And do you suppose for one inoment 
that 1 am going to have your wile bere,tak- 
ing control ?”’ 

“But, Salome ss 

“Do you suppose” in a higher key, “that 
Lam going to live here, in my own house, 
under a sister-in-law ?”” 

“But she will— ”’ 

‘Do you suppose I will play second fid- 
dle to any Mrs. Wintergreen?” 

“Now, Salome, do be reasonable.”’ 

‘Reasonable. You are a complete idiot. 
The idea of aman, at your age, falling in 
love.’’ 

“I don’t see any absurdity in it,” gasped 
poor Amos, feebly standing his ground. 

“You don’t. But, after all, you are not 
80 bad as she is, 

“What any woman on the face of the 
earth wants to marry you for is an amaze- 
inent to ine. 

“She will have her hands full, whoever 
she is, 

“Do you suppose any flibber-tigibbit of a 
wife is going to take care of you in your 
sick spells, or slave for you as I do?” 

“IT aim sure, Saloine, I never asked you to 
Slave for ine.” 

‘Never asked me. That's all the sense a 
inan has, 

“You may work your fingers to the bone 
and that is all the thanks you get.”’ 

“You need not work so hard when you 
have somebody to belp you, Salome.” 
“Who is she? One of those brazen-faced 
ireen girls, I suppose. 

“They’ve been angling for you for the 
last ten years, though you never had sense 
to see it.’ 

“No, Salome, it is not one of Farmer 
rreen’s girls, 

“I don’t think they ever thought of such 
4 thing.” 

“Who is it, then ?” 

“You have seen her in 


Mt: SALOME WINTERGREEN and 
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She } . ; ? 
€is Mrs. Wilson’s cousin, Mrs. Dun 
ridow! That ps Dé ix 
a re) ." ~ 
mn 
She bas said she would, Saloine. She 
abe 


avery fond of we, and I am very fond 
Of her,” 





church, Satome. | 


i glad because 1 never 





brain ? she wondered. Why was she to be ' The only answer to thin timidly-uttered 


avowal of mutual affection, was such a 
stony glare of wrath unatterable, that 
Ainos Wintergreen fled, wondering within 
himself how he had ever mustered up 
couraye to unmake the momentous announce- 
ment, 

For, fromthe hour of bis birth Amos 
Wintergreen bad been under the rule of 
terror, at the hands of bis strong-ininded 
sister, Salome, 

Asa boy he had been cuffed and slapped, 
had his ears twitched, and hair puiled by 
the strong, nervous fingers of thé elder sis- 
ter, 

As ainan, he had been hectored into en- 
tire subinission to her control, being feeble 
in health, and dependent greatly upon fe- 
inale nursing and cossetting. 

Five-and-lorty years these two had lived 
in the old house together, burying father 
and mother, and seemingly all-sufficient 
one for the other, 

Then Mrs. Dunbar, a soft-voiced, brown- 
eyed mite of a woman came jon a visit to 
her cousin, Mrs. Wilson, wife of the clergy- 
inan of one of the churches of Rockhill, 
and Amos Wintergreen inet her. 

Througb all bis lite he had known no fe- 
male influence save subinission to the will 


of Salome, and all at once, he fell in 
love. 
Fell in! 
There was no deliberation about it. 
Betore he knew what it all meant, Mrs. 


Dun bar’s soft, brown eyes filled his entire 
thoughts, and he was so constantly seeking 
her. 

She was 80 gentle, so winning, 80 utterly 
unlike Salome, that he could find no limit 
for his alinost worshipping love, and being 
aman of good education and courteous 
inanner, Mrs. Dunbar liked him. 

“A pair of soft fools,’ Salome pronounced 
thein, and perhaps they were so, 

But their love was as true and peasant ns 
ifthey were twenty years younger. 

In fact,they were most remarkably un- 
worldly and youthtul for their age. 

And Salome, working with frightful en- 
ergy at the usual routine of household duty 
made up her wind that no such childish 
nonentity as the widow Dunbar was coi- 
ing to reign in ber stead in the Wintergreen 
house, 

“She’s had one husband, and that is 
enough for any woman,’? decided Sa- 
lome. 

‘‘And as for Ainos, I can take care of 


him, as I have done for forty-five 
years.’’ 
Suddenly, while she swept the kitchen, 
a great idea loomed upon Salome’s 
wind. 


*T have it!’ she cried,clapping Ler hands 
together. 

“Mrs. Wilson says she is a timid as a 
baby, afraid of the dark ; afraid of her own 
shadow. I have it!” 

She threw down the broom, though the 
kitchen was ouly half swept, and marched 
straight to her own room. 

Here she brushed her hair back trom her 
face and twisted itinto a hard knot at the 
back of her head, covering it with a brown 
silk bonnet that was a inarvel of ugli- 
ness. 


Over a dress of brown merino, she folded 
a shawl of vivid scarlet, and then waiked 
out of the house, 

The widow Dunbar, with her little white 
hands, was embroidering a pair of slippers 
ror her dear Ainos, and weaving day- 
dreams. 

Her ‘‘dear departed’’ had been an old ty- 
rant, Who had nade a white slave of his 
wife, terrifying her into subinission to all 
his whims by fits of ungovernable temper, 
in which be stnashed turniture and crock- 
ery, and more than once laid the weight of 
bis strong arm upon her. 

Thinking of his big, burly figure, his sav- 
age teinper, his horrible oaths, Mrs. Dun- 
bar contrasted with these Amos Winter- 
green’s low voice and gentle courtesy. 

*] ain sure he will be kind to me,” 
littie widow thought. 

And having been transferred at eighteen 
from the care of a drunken father to that of 
a brutal husband, the poor woinan's great- 
est idea of happiness was a life with soine- 
one who would be kiud to her.”’ 

She would wnake him such a tender, lov- 
ing wife, she resolved, if only be would 
always speak gently to her, and reward ber 
efforts with his slow, sweet sinile. 

She would putall the money Mr. Dun- 
bar bad left ber into the Wintergreen 
Farm. 

She would 

Just at this point her meditations were 
broken by the entrance of atall, thin wo- 
man, with astern, hard face, who said-—- 

“You are Mrs. Dunbar, | believe?’’ 

“Yes, ma’ain. Will you take a chair?” 

“Thank you. Icalled upon urgent pri- 
vate business, 

“My name is Wintergreen, Salone Win- 
tergreen.”’ 

“Tain very glad to see you,” said the 
widow, with cordial sweetness. ‘‘Aimos has 
told ne 80 much about you.”’ 

“Oh t”’ 

“And I want you to let me love you, be- 
cause you are bis sister.” 

“Oh! I suppose you are very fond of 
Amos?” 


“Yes. 


the 





He has told you,bas he not, of our 


| engagement?” 


“That is why Iam here. I 
fession to take to you. 

* Arnos Ought to have told you,but he isa 
coward, al »” 

‘Told me what? 


wavs WAS ne. 


ti was ‘ 4 i in 6 }tne a 
furin with ti rothber Ainos? 

“Yes, Ainos told me that I 
bad a sister. 


was very 











have @ con- 


-— 


“And you have lived with Amos so long, 
you could tell me all his ways, 

“H'm! I came upon another errand, 

“T come to tell vou some of my ways, 


Did my brother tell you why my father, 


made that stipulation ?” 

“No,” 

“T will tell you then.” 

Mrs. Dunbar tuirly shivered at the glare 
of the lurge, dark eyes fixed upon her a 
these words, 

“I will tell you,”’ repeated Miss Salome ; 
*it ix because I am subject to fits,awful fits, 
and nobody can control ine but Amos, If 
he is eut of the house when they come on,I 
break every thing I can find; I get carv- 
ing knives, and kill the cows or cats, I pull 
the fire out of the grate on the floor w make 
the house vurn. 

“If I had one of these fita, and you were 
in the house, I might cut you up with a 
— knife, burn you ep on the kiteven 

ré. 

“I don't know what I might do. I am 
not accountable, you know, lor I never re- 
meinber anythiug Lhave done when I come 
out of the fit.” 

All this was uttered with a horrible ein- 
phasis and solemnity, as if Miss Salome 
was deeply and wholly mortified at being 
forced to confess to her ailment. 

“Nobody knows it,”’she continued, watch- 
ing Mrs. Dunbar’a white, quivering face, 
“but that isthe reason Amos and I live 
alone, and bave no servant. 

“That is why we have never married. I 
night have kept it from you, but my oon- 
science would not let ine. 

“T could not have you come into our 
house unprepared. I'll bid you good morn- 
iny, toa’aim,”’ 

So she stalked away again, leaving her 
Victiin white and shivering with terror. 

What! tnarry a inan with such a sister,an 
inmate of bis house for life ? 

Marry ainan who might leave her alone 
with a lunatic nearly six feet high, armed 
with a carving Knife, and with a desire to 
burn the house down ? 

Miss Salome stalked home,gritin but com- 
placent. 

If she was any judge of the human face, 
the danger she dreaded was averted, 

In the evening Atnos lett the bouse, and 
took the road to the minister's, 

In less than half an bour, be came back, 
pale and dispondent. 

‘“Saloine, she’s gone,” he sald, sinking 
into a chair. 

“Who” 

“Mary, my wife that was to 
gone away, and lelt 
it.”’ 

And Salone read :-- 


She's 
Read 


be. 
ine a note. 


My DEAR, DEAR AMoO8,—My heart is al- 
inost broken at the thouglt of leaving you 
forever, but 1 miust go. 

“T could not stand it; 
could not, Atmos. 

“My first husband nearly seared me to 
death, but he never used carving kuives, 
or tried to setthe house on fire,and I should 
die of tright, Iam sure I should, the very 
first time 1 saw it. 

“So I wiil say farewell. 
ine. 

“Tam very much grieved, Amos, for I 
love you very deariy. 

“Your heart-broken 
“MARY.” 


“Asif,’’ said poor Amos, “I would ever 
raise a carving knife to ber,or try to set the 
house on fire.” 

But he never knew, thongh he 
down once more into bachelor bondage, 
how it was Saloine broke off bis love match 
and secured her own supremacy on Winter- 
green Farin. 

ET SE 

DreEss.—It seeins absurd, says a London 
paper, that fourteen or fifteen yards are 
ne ded to inake a gown for a woman, while 
about tive are sufficient to make ua great 
coat for a nan. 

It is unfortunate, in view of this fact,that 
trained dresses sre worn only at dinner,and 
in the tori of tea-gowns, The added 
weight and inconvenience of atrain, which 
must be held in the hand, would rendera 
walk « penance instead of a pleasure. It 
nay be hoped that fashion will never rein- 
troduce the long skirt for out-door work. It 
has nothing to recommend it, even from 
point of view from the dressimaker, who 
has now found it possible to crowd all bear- 


indeed, indeed, I 


Don’t come after 


able trimmings on the limited surface of the | 


short dress, 

When trains first went out, leaving the 
feet plainly visible, coqguetry brought thei 
more prominently into evidence by the in- 
troduction of the high-heeled boot. 

This, in its turn, has now alinost entirely 
disappeared from the walking gear of the 
inshionably dressed ; and there is 


ish from the ball-room before long, and, 
with them, their peculiar influences on the 
dances of the day. 

The jerky valse, nowin so inuch vogue, 
would seon be consigned to oblivion, 
gether with the little “tap-tap’’ of narrow, 
elongated heels of the fashionable shoe; 
and those who realize that even ball-rooin 
dancing might be softly poetic and drea:m- 
ly graceful would cease to be irritated by 
the sudden swing and the vivient on- 
slaught of couples engaged in the arduous 
trols lei ps. 

Let such as these hope for the abolition otf 
the high-heeled dancing shoes even though 
it be followed by the mourn ig 


those deficient in statur igh not 


eleyles aol 


nev ri rivet ‘ , t me ‘ * 4 


are good haters, xnd lay out their reveuye 
@i Culispouud lulwerest. 








settled | 


(an unknown caterpillar, and 


even a) 
gleam of hope that the higb heels may van- | 


| returned a written 


to- | 


Bric-a- Brac. 


CHEMICAL WON DERS.— There is a story 
told ofa workinan of Faraday. One day, 
he knocked intoa jar of acid « little silver 
cup. It disappeared, was eaten by the acid, 
and could not be found, One said he o-vuld 
find it; another said it was held in solution, 
and there was no poasivility of finding it. 
The great chemist cammein and put sore 
chemical into the per and in «a moment 
every particle of the silver was precipitated 
to the bottom. , He lifted it out a shapeless 
inass, sent it toa silversmith, and the cup 
was restored. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER's TRICK.—A_ photo- 
grapher of Berlin has been sent t the peni- 
tentiary fora peculiar fraud. He pretended 
that he could make photographs of gentle- 
wen so life-like that thei: dogs would be 
able to recognize them, When the photo. 
graphs were held ap before the dogs of the 
owners the dogs would wag their tails and 
lick the pictures, The other photographers 
of Berlin grew jealous. They watched 
their colleague and finally discovered that 
he put athin layer of lard over the pictures 
which the dogs, of course, sinelled and then 
licked off. 

APPLE AND GRAPK.—A remarkabie 
vegetable curiosity is to be exhibited at the 
next State ayricultural fuir in California, 
Several weeks ago a grape-vine growing in 
great proximky to an apple tree in full 
bloom, was found to have attached to ita 
blossomn exactly similar to those on the 
tree. It was watched day by day, until at 
last a large and handsome apple had de- 
veloped trom the germ, The portion of 
the vine to which the apple has been 
attached has been cut off, and will be pre- 
sented as tangible proof of the abnormal 
growth, which seeins to be an instance of 
natural grafting. 


EATING HER TAIL.—At the zoological 

rdens in Dublin, alew weeks ago, a fine 
ioness beyan to eat her own tall. In one 
day she removed at her leisure about 
twelve inches, and after a brief interval re- 
summed ber repast. She was then placed in 
& very narrow box, in the hope that some- 
thing might be done with the bleeding 
stuimp,and that she might be prevented from 
further assaults upon herself, But the tail 
has alimost entirely disappearod, and she 
has now directed her attention tone of ber 
fore paws, If time only is allowed she 
nay succeed in performing the astounding 
feat of disappearing down her own throat, 


DEGREES.—A degree war originally 
inerely # license to teach, and bestowed as 
asign that the student had learned enough 
wo be qualified to instruct others, It means 
nothing more than astep, and the lower 
degrees indicated the steps by which aman 
mounted to the doctorate where he was 
a fully prepared, trained, and authorized 
teucher. .n the very first days there were, 
of course, no such titles, and when they be- 
gan to be used they were not so much titles 
as descriptions, but in the progress of time, 
the degree being the natural conclusion 
and crown ol a course of study, it came to 
be regarded as the leyitimate fruit of uni- 
versity years,and not only those who meant 
to toach but all others sougiit to obtain it as 
a title. 

ELECTRIC INSECTS.—Some of the insects 
have electricorgans for defence. General 
Davis,of the British ariny,who was a famous 
insect collector, once picked upa wheel-bug 
in the West Iudia Islands, and received a 
blow that paralyzed bis arin for some time. 
As he shook the insect off, he noticed where 
it had stood on his hand six red marks, the 
impression of Hs feet. Kirby and Spence 
also refer te this peculiarity of the insect,and 
other naturalists have recei ved shocks fromm 
certain ot the luminous beetles, ln one 
cause, that of Cuptain Blackeney, tife was al- 
inost destroyed. This gentleman took up 
inummediately 
received such a shock that bis entire right 
side becaine paralyzed, and for a long time 
he was danyerously ill. 

PROVERBS OF AFFECTION.—Hot love is 
soon cold. Faults are thick where love is 
thin. Where pride begins love ceases, 
Love and «cough won't bide. Sweet isthe 
love that meets return. The heart’s letter 
is read in the eyes. Love and lordship 
inake no fellowship. Love lies in cottages 
as well asin courts. The reinedy for love 
is—lund between. Kind contidense begets 
contidence, and love begets love. Absence 
py ee love, presence strengthens it, Love 
can bope where reason would despair. In 


| the husband, wisdoui; inthe wife, gentle- 
| ness, 


Nothing is more tender, nothing 
nore Vielentthan love. Thescience of love 
is the philosophy. of the heart. Tove can- 
not be bought or sold, its only price is love. 
All truest love is conseorated by the Divine 
Love. 
VerbiIcTs.—An Indiana jury recently 
verdict of “Blode to 
weces by the biler bustin.’”” “Jury,” said a 
Vestern Judge, “you ken go out and find 
a verdict. If yoican’t tind one of your 
own, get the one the last jury used,” The 
jury returned with a verdict of “Suicide in 
the ninth degree.” A Rhode Island jury 
were five days debating on @ long cuwe tn- 
volving a hog worth seven dollars, anc then 
caine in, found the hog not guilty, and re. 


| commensied both plaintiffand defendant to 


the merey of the court. A Pekin (11.) 
Coroner’s jury rendered avery singular ver- 
dict, thatawuan whose body wus 1 ma 
t sriver ‘ Lo hia 
as 

Ane “ 

Visitation i (9 i I 
id his neck when Irunk, " i 
soine slinilar inigbap bad befallen bis grande 

} father. 
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Beweath a broad tree's ampic «| ade 
There sat a young and winsome maid, 
And she trilied a ditty, pure and eweet; 
While her snowy hands 
W ove feery vands, 
Asepring showered Its bicesome at her feet! 
Would you koow why the maiden went there to eng? 
Go, ask of the robin whence cometh epring. 


A youthful eeighber, etrace¢ © say, 
Hemming « love-song strolled that #ay . 
Aud be epted the tree, with the Prateful shade ; 
V here the enowy hands, 
And the fleecy bands, 
And the blossoms, a dainty pictare made! 
But why should be think there was room fortwo, 
lean but wouder ; prither, do you? 


Ab | the days of youth are beautiful days, 
Aud the wave of love are be wlidering eays! 
Aud there, side bby side, the lovers wait, 
Aud the snowy hands 
Drop the fleecy bands, . 
And the twain drift through Love's morning gate ; 
Wis. by them unheeded, the blossoms glow 
Aud the robbins sing pray, Who can know” 


But to him the world Is bright and fair, 
Por its gold te all in her sunny hair; 
An ber little hande are captive now ; 
Thuse snowy hands 
Weave no Beecy banda, 
While her eweet lips whisper Love's precious vow, 
**Wherever thou guest, there Twill gol’ 
What eweeter words can a lover know? 


Anoa there will be a beautiful bride, 
Al’ in fleecy white, by Ser hushandl'’s side, 
With a wreath of Gowers on her fair young bead; 
ne spows hand 
Will wear love's band, 
Aud joy willerown the newl) wed. 
Will their lowe outlive the blossoms’ glow, 
Cheering winter’ssnew? Ahl whocan hnow? 


a 


Stronger Than Pride. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,” “A GOLDEN DAWN," 
“WHICH LOVED HIM BEST,” 

RTC., ETO., ETC. 





CHAPTER V.—(conTiINvuED). 


AM not wellenough to go, Vane. My 
| strength os falling. You must go for me, 





Write to Lord Audley vod tell hit how | 


deeply TL regret that To cannot accept his | 


most kind jovitation, but that I send asub- 
stitute in you.” 

“Will he like it?” asked Vane halt 

doubtfully. “He sees to wish for 
you.’ 
" “He must like it. I couid not go. I have 
acertain presentiinent that my working- 
days are ended,” said Sir Raye mourn- 
fully. 

“Vane, Lord Audley will be delighted to 
have you in my place, 

“Write to him at onee, You will enjoy a 
week at Ulveracroft. 


“Itis one of the prettiest places in Eng- | 


land. IT always said thatat some time or 
other there must be a bridge ever the 
Uiver. 

“It isa beautiful river, and the bridge 
must be a light one.” 

Vane satdown, pencil in hand, to sketch 
& light beautiful structure that should yet 
have solidity enough to bear a whole regi- 
ment. 

It was interesting to watch the rapidity of 
his white fingers, the glow on his face, and 
the light in his eyes as his beautiful con. 
—— wrew. 

le took the sketch to bis master when it 
was coumpleted, and alinost wondered atthe 
eimmotion in his face, 

“You remind me of Quentin Matsys,”’ 
aaid Sir Kave, with a simile, 

But bis pupil shrank from the words, He 
liked nothing that reminded him of his 
origin. 

He bad mixed in the highest society and 
had been treated as an equal by the noblest 
in the land. 


He could notendure to remember that , 
he was but a son of the people, and that lis | 


origin was as lowly as his 
great. 

It was the one defect in a nature that was 
otherwise great and noble, 


Kehius was 


He could not endure to remember what | 


his bome and its surroundings were 
like. 

He shrank with sensitive horror from 
having his secret known. 

To compare him to “Quentin Matsys”’ was 
to remind bim that bis origin was humble 
and obscure. 

Yet, like the true artist be was,he rejoiced 


in his master’s praise of the beautiful | 


conception that bad grown under his 
hands, 

“Lord Audley will be delighted with 
your idea, 

“Heiswainan of great taste,’’ said Sir 
Raye; “and, without flattery, Vane, I 
bave seen nothing so beautiful as this 
bridge."’ 

So the letter was written and duly receiv- 
ed by Lord Audley, and by him placed, 
like everything else, inthe bands of his 
daugiter, the Lady Lilias, 

**Read this, Lilias,’’ he said. “1 am oot 
quite pleased. 

“You see that Sir Raye Vibart cannot 


coine lbtuisel!; be is ill and ailing ; but he 
sends lis adupted s nd partner Vane 
Vibart, who, be assures ine, will give me 
greater salisiaction than he bLimsei!l could 

“That is the young Vibart who wrot 


about the Channel tunne 
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“Every one was talking about him last 
year.” 
* “1 remember,” said the Earl. ‘Ab, well 
I shall be pleased indeed to see him! He 
proposes coming next Tuesday. ; 

“Il suppose, Lilia, that we can receive 
him then?” 

“Colonel Gordon and Lady Frances wil! 





; 
| 
| 


be here; but that will not uatter,”’ replied | 


Lady Lilias. 
“Mr. Vibart will be your guest, papa, not 
tmine.”’ 


“Certainly, my dear, certainly !"" said the | 


Earl hastily. 

He stood greatly in awe of his daughter, 
who was considered one of the proudest 
girls in England. 

“You see Mr. Vibart really 1s a gentle- 
man. Heimust, while he is in the house 
with us, associate with us He would be 
received anywhere.” : 

“It is a levelling age, papa, but certainly 
I will make Mr. Vibart welcome and cow 
lortable.”’ 

“Now Lilias,”’ said the Earl pleadingly, 
“do not, pray do not— ad 

“What, papa?’ she interrupted. 

“Do not, iny dear, speak in that tone. I 
know just what it teas. 

“You will receive that unfortunate young 
tap in your most kindly freezing fashion, 
and at the end of an hour he will wish bii- 
selfa thousand miles away. 

“I know your manner so well with peo- 
ple of that kind.” 

“Tam unfortunate if my manner does 
not please you, papa,” said Lady Lilias 
proudly. 

“It does, uny dear!"’ cried the Earl basti- 
ly. “It does very much indeed; but I feel 
sorry at times for those who—do pot quite 
—understand it—as ldo; do you see, my 
love ? 

“You will do your best for Mr. Vibart, I 
ain sure, 

“It has been one of the desires of my 
heart to see a bridge over the Ulver. I was 





“That ia, if he can, my dear,” returned 
the Earl doubifully. 

“He must, a said the beauty imperi- 
vusly. “I shall never marry until I find 
my master.” 

“Then I fear, Lilias, you will never 
marry at all,” was the answer, gravely 

iven. - 
° She laughed at such a prophecy. 

“Rely upon it, papa, I shall have & imas- 
ter soon. To quote the words of an old 


song— 


***He may come to-day, or he may come to-mor- 


row: 
Bot somewhere he’s waiting, and waiting for me. 


The Earl kissed ber bright face very 
fondly. , 

“He will be a clever naa who bends this 
proud bead, Li!ias * be said. 

“He will begin at the Leart, papa; and 
the rest will be easy.” 
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CHAPTER VL 


7+ LVERSCROFT HALL bad once been 
Ulverserott Priory, agrand old mon- 
astery, and the site bad been selected, 
as Lhe nonks of old always took care lu 86 
ject, with an eye loevery uatural advant 
age. 

King Hal had given it to one of bis favor- 
Iles, 

And gradually the monastic part fell into 
rulns. 

The Priory itself was one of the loveliest 
ruinsin England. 

Over the pointed arches, the ivy-covered 


| 


| cloistersjand the marvellous carvings there 


still hung an air of sacred grandeur and 
venerable worth. 
The new mansion, which seemed to 


| spring from the old, co.wprised many of 


in some measure compelled to ask Sir Raye | 


to pav nea visit; |] wanted him to study 
the site well, su that the bridge siould be 
an ornament. 

“T must extend to Sir Raye’s revresenta- 
tive the same kindness and hospitality I 
would bave shown to hinself.”’ 

The proud face softened, the gracetul fig- 


ure bent over him, anda white ari stole | 


round his neck, 


“My dearest papa, surely you may ask | 


whom you will,” she replied. 

“T am not so proud as you think me ;” 
and the rosy lips siniled in @ fashion that 
would have melted a harder heart than the 
Karl's. 

*Lilias,”’ satd the Earl gently, ‘you are 
one ot (he sweetest of woineu; atthe same 
time 1 honestly believe vou to be the proud- 
est girl in England. Now do not be of- 
fended !" 

“Tam not quite sure but that I ain flat- 
tered,’’ she answered; and Lord Audley, 


the ancient rooms—the red room, where 
Marnie of Seotiand bad reposed, 

The long magnificent library, where 
learned nen had sought to explore the 
great secrets of tile. 

The bower-rooiu, where the stately Eliza- 
bath of England had coquetted with the | 
men she tirst inspired with love. 

And valued chambers, once vecupied by 
knights aud squires, but now given over to 
Servauls. 

Perhaps the most beautiful part of an- 
cient Civerserott was the grounds, 

There were deep secluded hollows, where 
the water lay in silent pools and herons 
built their nests, torest-lands, where the 
deer rested in their coverts and the trees 
were centuries old. 

The modern tiansion faced the west—the 


| ruins lay to the south. 


knowing well that he could never quite | 


manage bis beautiful young daughter,went 
away. 
“The proudest girl in England.” 


Men and women both gave that title to | 


the heiress of Ulverseroft. 

Yet, strange to say, her pride inade her 
no enemies, 

It seemed natural to her, and was the be- 
coming shield to ber rare loveliness, 

When ber violet eves looked calmly over 


or at any persons whoin she did not intend | 
to recognize, Lhe linpression left upon thems 


was generally less of pride than of their 
own unworthiness. 

She was just nineteen, and for two -years 
she had been the queen of the great world 
of fashion, a queen such as had seidoimn 
reigned betore—so young, so marvellously 
fair, so proud, So pure, 80 utterly UUSspoiled 
by the homage that was enough to have 
iiade any other worman vain. 

Princes bowed before her and sought ber 
Siniles, She gave thein no favor. 

Peers sought her societv; but not one 
could boast that the exquisite face had ever 
brightened or softened for him. 

All homage, flattery, aud compliment 
seemed to tall trou: ber and leave her un- 
touched, 


Uiverseroft Hall as it stood now was one 
of the most laxurious homes in Eng- 
land. 

The western sunlight fell upon it, light- 
ing up the gray ruins as with gola, 

It lingered on the grand oriel windows 
framed with roses and = passion-flowers on 
the broad terraces, and on the well-kept 
gardens. 

And standing where he could see both 
the Hall and the ruins, his heart and soul 
inagiow«o conpturous delight, was Vane 
Vibart. 

The carriage had been sent to the station 
for hiin. 

He had preferred walking through the 
park. 

Now be stood entranced, lost in the su- 
perb picture before hit, 

“So,”’ he said to himself, “this is one of 
the ‘ancestral homes of England.’ Now I 
know What ‘ancestral !? neans, 

“A man could love, fight for, die for such 
a bome. 

“A noble namne must go with it, and no- 
ble deeds should enrich it.” 

There caine to him as hestood a memory 
of-hisown youthful abode. 

Tne old-fashioned homestead, the clover- 
fields, the pools where the cattle drank,and 
the mill-streain. 

And,noble though he was in many things 
a pang of regret shot through bis heart that 
such a fair inheritance as Ulverscroft was 


) not bis. 


She was faultiessly beautiful, with a rare | 


patrician loveliness. 
She wasa wealthy heiress,and the daugh- 


ter of one of England's most honored 


peers. 

She wasthe worshipped queen of the 
great world, holding proud sovereignty. 
Weekly journals did not hold out her por- 
trait as an inducement to purchasers, 

Her photographs were not to be seen in 
every shop-window in London. 

Her reign was of a ligher order, 

Noble and learned wen went where they 
could meet her, for the charm of her lovely 
face and lier fresh earnest words, ’ 

She was something higher than a ball- 
room belle; people caught through ber 
beautiful eyes a gliiupse of her pure 
soul. 

She had been 
won, 

Some of the oldest titles in England had 


wooed, but never 


| been laid at ber leet, Some of the noblest 


men had wooed her. 

Her beart bad never been stirred; she 
had loved no one. 

Calinly and proudly she had declined all 
offers of marriage, until people began to 
wonder, 

Only once had Lord Audley ventured on 
@ remoustrance, and that was w hen she bad 
refused the young Duke of ¢ rtlanod, 

“Why have you said ‘No’ to him, Lilias?”’ 
asked the Earl. 


**Because 1 could do as | 
papa. 

“I could wind his w ’ 
fiiigrer ) ist sect is i w * SILK W seu 
l warry, nay busbaund must © iuyY Ula 
ter,”’ 


flow he wouid have gloried in it! 

How be would have loved it! 

Itseemedto him that above all other 
men be should have appreciated a noble 
haime. 

He half smiled,balf sighed,as he thought 
how proud be would have been once upon 
4 tiine to enter such stately portals as 
these. 

‘the inassive doors were opened, and he 
entered a piace before which the glories of 
Lulworth faded completely. 

Hie was shown into the library, where 
Lord Audley awaited him. 

He received a welcome so warin and so 
gracious that he could not help feeling 
quite at bis ease and even happy. 

They spoke for soine few minutes of Sir 
Raye and his failing health. 

“T believe,” said Lord Audley, “that you 
are his adopted son?” 

*Yes,’’ replied Vane. 

The impression left oa Lord Audley’s 
inind was that some kind of relationship 


| existed between Vane and Sir Raye. Then 


Lord Audley spoke of the bridge. 
*To-morrow,”’ he said, “we will drive 
slowly along the banks of the river, and 
you shall judge for yourself as to the best 
site for it. 
“My daughter, Lady Lilias Audley, will 


go with us, 


“And, now the dressing-bell bas rang, 
you will like to go to your rooms. We dine 


‘ rhar . ; 
steight. You are not wo tired vo join us. | 
D ”» “ 
\"} 
While S portinanteau was bei! gy u 
S clothes iTrrany iby ;U K 
manded valet, Vane stood at the window 


Straugeiy Launted by dreams of his old 
howe. 





ne 


He could bear the howe voices, and he 
could see the house by the oill-etreamn, 

“Why sbould this come over ine now?” 
he thought. 

Then he remembered an old superstition 
which said that, when a man was haunted 
by adream of youth, it was a sign that 
some great event was about to take place in, 
his life. 

“What can be going to happen to me?” 
he wondered ; and then he laughed at his 
tolly. 

“Nothing more than this—that I ain to 
erect a bridge which will be the prettiest in 
England.” 

The tirst dinner-bell rang, and he hasten- 
ed to the drawing-room. 

The magnificent room was empty. 

He never forgot the impression it nade 
upon him. 

Through the long windows he had a 
giimpse of tountains, flowers, and troes 
with the gleam of the river in the dis- 
tance. 

Inthe room itself were tall flowering 
plants, some beautiful ferns and exotics, 
exquisite pictures, priceless work of 
art. 

He wondered what it couldfbe like to live 
always in such an atmosphere of luxury 
and wealth. 

Then he found himself wondering what 
bis mother and bright-eyed Kate would 
say to such an apartinent as this, 

The next moment he had 
thoughts far behind. 

Everything around him bad sunk into 
insigniticance. 

Life had completely changed for him. 

One moment had changed the whole 
course of his existence, 

There was a sound atthe farther end of 
the room, and, looking, he saw a picture 
that so dazzled his eyes he could see notb- 
ing else, 

Curtains of rich crimson velvet, with 
golden fringe, separated that part of the 
drawing-room frou a large and magnifi- 
cent conservatory. 

At first he saw only a white hand and 
arin, an arin so round, 80 white, 80 beauti- 
ful, that it was like the work of a sculp- 
tor. 

A diamond bracelet clasped it. 

The hand slightly parted the cur- 
talons. 

Then the whole figure appeared—that of 
atall slender girl draped in shining silk 
and priceless lace, perfect in every move- 
ment, peerless in grace and = syinine- 
try. 

With one keen rapid glanee he seened 
to take in every detail of the loveliness 
that had no peer. 

The girl’s tace was radiantly fresh and 
bright, and her luxuriant vellow hair look- 
ed like dead gold) crowned with = dia- 
monds, 

There was a rose-leaf flush on the delicate 
cheeks. 

The eyes were of the color of wood-vio- 
lets. 

The lovely mouth was perfect in shape, 
and proud as it was sweet. 

The tirm white throat was clasped by a 
diamond netklace, and a diamond cross lay 
on her white breast. 

Lovely, dainty, proud, and refined, her 
patrician birth stamped on every feature, 
she looked indeed the daugbter of an 
Karl. 

So she stood for a moment, framed by the 
crimson velvet—the fairest picture that 
ever met a nan’s eye, 

Vane was dazed and bewildered. 

He bad never dreamed that woman could 
be so fair. 

Then she slowly allowed the curtains to 
fall, and advanced towards hiin, 

The western sunbeams shone upon the 
sparkling diainonds and upon the hair of 
dead gold. 

He trembledd as she drew near hit, as 
he had never tremble before any human 
being yet. 

She bowed to him with proud dainty 
grace, 

He half wondered if she would offer him 
one of her white jeweled hands, and he 
found himself wondering also if be should 
die of joy when he touched it. 

But the wonder was all vain. 

_ She glanced calinly at him, and she 
siniled slowly. 

He wondered again what she would say 
or do—if she were cognisant of the mad 
ee that was slowly creeping over 

iin. 

“You are Mr. Vibart,” she said; and the 
inusic of her voice struck his dazed senses 
with fresh wonder. ‘Have you seen Lo 
Audley?” 

‘ He never remeinbered how he a .swered 
er. 

To him it was as though he had passed 
through a furnace. 

His brain seeined to burn, his heart beat 
fast,and he could have cried aloud from the 
veheinence of his emotions, 

She saw and understood, 

She was too much accustomed to the effect 
of her beauty. 

Men succumbed at one glance from her 
ore or at one smile from her sweet lovely 
Ips. 

That this young ‘professional’ nan 
who was notof her world at all—sboul¢ 
yield at once was less than nothing “ 
her. 

It was a relief,yet pain,to him when Lord 
Audley entered the room with s2ver™ 
ladies and gentleinen. 


left such 


Vane was introduced to each, and aren te 
one had something kind and pleasant™. 
»>Hilin., 
Colonel Gordon was delighted wit 
i kept him in earnest conversatl 
the dinner-bell rang. 


Vane turned aside his bead wien ” 


| Lady Lilias passed by him. 
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He said to hiwself that another look at} The golden sun! 
her would blind him. aad uo vessaced ectech cs ban TT were ee ee ee meee oemare a apr ‘te 


If he wished to col!ect his senses and con- 
verse with any show of reason,he must not 
look again on that most sweet and beauti- 
ful face. 

He never remembered afterwards how 
the dinner passed. 

He heard at times the sound of low sil- 
very laughter am! te murinur of a sweet 
voice. 

He dared not raise his eyes to the Earl’s 
daughter. 

Her beauty duzzied him as did the light 
of the sun. 

Once or twice he caught a glimpse of the 
dead-gold hair and the sparkling gems. 
Then he did his best to keep his attention 
fixed on what the Colonel was saying to 
him. 

Afterwards, when he had gone with the 
Colonel on the terrace to enjoy a cigar, 
Vane said suddenly to him— 

“I did not know that Lord Audley had a 
daughter.” 

“Did you not?” laughed the Colonel. 
“Then you are about the only young man 
of position in England who does not know 
it. Lady Lilias Audley is the queen of the 
fashionable world.”’ 

“Sie is very beautiful,’ said Vane,in a 
dreamy musing tone, 

“Very beantiful, very accomplished, very 
wealthy, and perfect in grace and = man- 
ners; and she 18 the proudest girl in Eng- 
Jand.” 

“The proudest girl in England!’’ repeat- 
ed Vane slowly. 

‘-Yes—1 should say, the very proudest. 
She has a most serene and graceful fashion 
of looking over the heads of people as _ it 
were, and of never seeing anything or any 
one whom she does not care to see, 

She has refused more offers,I should say, 
than any other girl in England. 

“TL admire her vroud haughty 
myself.” 

“It must be very 
whom she does not care to 
Vane. 

And he wondered whether she would 
“see” him inthe sense in which Colonel 
Gordon used the word. 


inanner 


unpleasant for 


see,’’ replied 





CHAPTER VII. 
fVHE proudest girl in England.” 
| Vaue Vibart found himself repeating 
that phrase over and over again. 

He could’ well 
true. 

So peerlessly lovely, so dainty, ‘so fair 
and fine’ in her delicate grace, an Earl’s 


imagine that it was 





those | 





daughter too, and a great heiress,she would | 


naturally be proud. 

Ah, well, there must be all kinds of 
rank; and every one could not be nobly 
born! 

He found himself wondering what she 
had thought of him when ber calin proud 
eyes had rested on hitn. 

His face flushed as he tried to imagine 
what her ideas had been like. 

Had she “seen” him, or had she calmly 
looked over him as one not ofr her 
world? Had she thought him passable ? 
liad she given even the faintest thought to 
him? 

He was bending over the stone balustrade 
in the moonlight, admiring the wealth of 
climbing plants, and he started on find- 
ing his eyes blinded with a hot mist of 
tears, 

‘“‘What has come to ne?’ he cried. ‘I 
have been here only five hours, and the 
whole world is changed for mine. 

“T have looked for one moinent 
woman’s face, and I bave nearly 
self-control, 

“Tam dazed and blinded. What has hap- 
pened to ine?” 

In the after-dayvs he could never remem- 
ber how that night passed. 

He did not sleep. 

It was to him a iong waking dream ; and 
the on'y thought quite clear to him 
was that he was under the same roof 
with her, 

Hie was reminded in the morning that she 
was to accompany Lord Audley and him- 


upon a 
lost all 


seit to choose a site for the new 
bridge. 
He could hardly realize, hardly under- 


stand it, 

W hat should he say to her? Would she 
deign to notice bim? 

Vane saw her at the breakfast-table, fair 
and radiant as the morning itself, ber dead- 
gold hair gathered in a simple knot at the 
back of ber queenly head, and wearing a 
norning-dress of white inuslin, with a red 
rose at ber white throat. 

She gave biina kindly smile and a grace- 
ful bow. 

When he saw how she held out her nand 
to Colonel Gordon, he longed to be in that 
gallant officer's place. 

She spoke to hin at last. asking him, ina 
cool graceful fashion, wheth r he would 
take tea; and he hated himself because he 
flushed and trembled when he answered 
her, 

Presently the carriage 
door, 

It wasa bright warm day in June, the 
<kv was cloudless, the air redolent of per- 
tuine and fuli of suinmer sounds, and the 


caine to the 


ovely earth lay smiling in the sun. Lord 
Audley said to Vane— 
‘‘Now, Mr. Vibart, we are ready. The 





vworning 18 80 beautiful that we shall have | 


ree or four very pleasant hours.”’ 

Vane caught a glimpse of a pretty morn- 
¥y costume and of an exquisite face under 
‘ralnsborough hat. 


“Will you help Lady Lilias,Mr. Vil art?”’ 


he Earl. 
a i touched a 8 t 

y felt its weight, ar ihe ext mo- 
was in the carriage, sitting Dy 


aris desire,facing her. 


How could he help it when everything 
around hin was so beautiful ? 

He was not the first man who had looked 
into that lovely face aud so lost himself for 
ever. 

He was not the first who,looking into the 
depths of those proud sweet eyes, lost hitm- 
selt in thei. 

Hle was charmed anc fascinated, 

The gentle breeze brought a most delicate 
and beautiful color to the fair sweet 
face. 

Lady Lilias carried an exquisite parasol, 
with a handle of superbly-carved ivory,and 
with it she at times almost hid her face from 
view. 

Then it was to him as though the sun had 
set. 

He never forgot the first 
which she saened t 
sinile, 

He had quoted some lines that were new 
to her, and she turned her beautiful face 
and looked at him with a bright sweet 
sinile. 

‘“‘Where did you read that?’ she asked 
him. 

He told her. 

One quotation led to another. 

She was soon listening with delight to 
the quaint store of rhyimes with which he 
had enriched his inind. 

Yet, though her beautiful eves were bent 
upon him, he felt that the Colonel’s words 
were quite true—in a certain ‘ashion she 
“looked over’’ hii. 

There was a subtle something in her 
manner. 

He could not tell what it 
showed plainly that she did 
him one of her own world. 

fle watched the play of her features, the 
carve of her red lips, and the lines that 
were at once so haughty and 80 sweet. 

He said to himself that it was true that 
it was true that she was “the proudest girl 
in England.” 

Well, what did it tnatter to him? 

He was to remaim there tor a week. 

At the end of that time he would go 
away and perhaps he would never see her 
again. 

He would feel like one who had had a 
glimpse of heaven and then fallen to the 
earth. 

Hle had already read of one who had 
fallen in love with the noon and then died 
of the love. 

He was just as foolish, 

The first stirrings of an- all-absorbing 
passion were thrilling him already, beat- 
ing in bis pulses and trembling in his 
veins. 

Where had he read something of a moth 
worshipping the star. 

Where was a moth more foolish than he, 
or a star more brilliant than she? 

Presently Lord Audley began to talk to 
him. 

When once the spell was broken that 
drew his eyes to her face, he was hiinself 

ain. 

He talked with a vigor that astonished 
himself. 

The Earl was interested in hearing about 
the Channel tunnel, 

“Men can travel under the water and in 
the air,’’ ine said; “where will their pow- 
ers end ?”’ 

“There is no end to human enterprise,” 
answered Vane, his face kindling; tor this 
was his favorite theme. 
lieving that this world has grown old, and 
alimost run its course, I believe it to be in 
its infaney.”’ 

Then he saw Lady Lailias’s face turned 
to him, with wonder and interest in tie 
beautiful eyes. : 

“Tt this be its infancy, what will 
ture age be like ?”’ she asked. 

**No inan can tell,’’ he answered, “When 
the telephone is completed and men at*the 
distance of niles can speak to each other, 
and when the wonders of electricity are 
worked out, this will bea different worid, 
I believe that science is still in its infaney. 
I should like to live tosee the full devel- 
opment of recent discoveries.” 

‘So should I,” she said earnestly. 

“Take the sense of hearing alone,’ ne 
continued, “and see what a revolution has 
been effected. When we heard three years 
back that a man was deaf, no one thouwit 
any real remedy possible; and now one 
van hear a fly walk. Could anything |e 
more wonderful?) The world around us is 
furl of mysteries and hidden wonders ; and 
one by one they are made clear or revealed 
to us.”’ 

She grow 
him. 

“Do you think,” she asked, “that the an- 
cient inhabitants of the earth knew any- 
thing of what we believe to be modern dis 
coveries ?”" 

“No,” he answered thoughtfully, “I do 
not; for this reason—that, if ever they had 
known thein, they would have progressed 
instead of degenerating.” 

Lord Audley here saw what appeared to 
him the finest site for a bridge, and he 
drew Vaue’s attention to it. 

There were reasons why it would not do, 
and Vane explained tien. 

Lady Lilias listened attentively. 

**You seein to know the inysteries of the 
elements, Mr. Vitart,’’ she said; ‘you 


moment in 
to him and spoke witha 


was, but it 
not consider 


its tma- 


interested while listening to 


speak of water and land as though you 
| could move thems at will; you talk of bills 
and mountains as though you could carry 


you speak of huge tnasses of granite 
throw 


them ; 
aud iron as though you could thew 


like Dalis. 


“So far from be- | 








} jon all her own, her pride 





Again his sensitive face flushed at her 


| word 


s. 

“I do think all work is dignitied,” he re- 
plied. 

She smited. 

“For some kinds of work I bave great re- 
spect,”’ she sald—“not for all. Manuai ia- 
bor does not interest me—brain-work 
does."” 

“My aear Lilias, I must differ from 
vou,” interposed the Earl. “I do not be- 
oo that work of any, kind interests you 
inuch.’’ 

“I do not like indolence,” replied his 
beautiful daughter quickly. 

“My dear, you are Derby in wihag re- 
spect,’” laughed the Earl. “You have lived 
exciusively among your own class, and 
e bave concentrated all your interests in 
them.” 

“What would she say if she knew that I 
was the son of a poor farmer who knows 
nothing of the world, and who often eats 
with his knife when he should use is 
fork ?”’ said Vane to himself. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


ORD AUDLEY and his daughter and 

Vane were approaching one of the 
most beautiful 

about Ul verseroft. 

Here the river widened, and the land 
rose in gentle elevations on either side of 
the water, 

Lady Lilias looked up brightly as they 
stopped. 

“There,” she cried—“‘this is my favorite 
spot. A bridge, light aad elegant, thrown 
over the water here would be magniticent. 
I can see italready in the air, papa. Mr. 
Vibart, let it be here.”’ 

“It is certainly the 


and picturesque spots 


most appropriate 


| spot,’ replied Vane; ‘but the cost, if it is 


built here, will be nearly doutle.”’ 

“Never mind that,’ laughed the girl; 
“fhat will not matter, Let it stand here, 
papa, and call it ‘Lady Lilias'’s Folly ;’ that 
would be an excellent nane for it.”’ 

Lord Audley siniled, 

“We wiil see,’’ he said. 
round here, Mr. Vibart, if you will, and 
see whatthe land is like. I am inclined 
to think that this is the prettiest spot after 
all Lilias, you have a quick eye.”’ 

They left the carriage and walked along 
the green bank of that beautiful river. 

Vane tound himself walking by Lady 
Lilias’s side. 

What was nore, he found that she was 
talking to hitn in an earnest graceful tash- 
never for one 
moment relaxing, yet with a uameless 
echarin about her which left bim helpless 
against her faseinations. 

Once, ws the bank was rather -teep, he in- 
voluntarily held out his hand to assist her, 
and to his surprise she accepted it and 
thanked hin. 

“She would not live done that had she 
felt that I was her equal,’’ he said to hiu- 
self, 

The very ‘indness she had shown to him 
made him feel farther from her than be- 
fore. 

Yet she was so sweet and gracious, 

Looking at ber he said to himself— 

“The proudest girl in England! Can it 
be true?” 

She was deeply imterested in what he 
was telling her of divers, aud how men 
worked under the waves as easily as on dry 
land. 

Her beautiful eyes were tixed upon bis 
face, and she listened eagerly to all his 
words, 

“And they are never frightened, you say. 
When aman finds himself alone in the 
cold, silent gray depthsof the sea, with 
strange hideous inonsters with large eyes 
swinhuing past him, do you mean that he 
knows no fear ?” 

“No; fear would 
‘vork,”’ he replied, 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“What an inimense quantity of bard 
work there is tn the world she said. 1 
never remember to have thought of it be. 
fore you came,” 

“You have not met with tnany people 
who would even mention work in your 
presence,’ be replied, “Although I am no 
Radiea!, [ look upon the workers of the 
world as the noblest part of it.” 

“Ittimay be that you are right; but you 
must remember that you speak a8 @ lan 
well-born.” 

“Well-born ?” he repeated, 

Then it ovcurred to hitn that she looked 
upon him as’ a very near relative of Sir Raye 
V ibart. 

What would she say if she knew that he 
was the son of a poor fariner? 

“Of course,’ she wenton, “I can very 
easily imagine a peer ennobled by work 
ing.’’ 

“Oan you not fancy a poor inan ennobled 
in same fashion, Lady Lilias?”’ 

“No,” she replied frankly, ‘work and 
poverty must go together; they are insep- 
arable companious. Why, where is papa, 
Mr. Vibart ?”” 

Lord Audley was at some little distance 


“We will walk 


unfit hit for his 


| from them. 


Iie waved his hand to Lady Lilias, indi- 
cating that he was going over the next 
hill. 

Vane and Lady Lilias walked on slowly 
together, the lovely sunlight round the:n, 
and the song of the birds in their ears, 

Suddenly, sitting on a green bank where 
the wild-flowers tnade a br lant carpet 
{ SAW a poor, wret el Ww man ii I ~ 

‘ i in her 








He thought she would not even see such 


8. 
He would not have been surprised had 
compiained of having Ww breathe the 
saine air, 

Bat she sto . 

A light such as he had never seen before 
caine over her face, inaking it inexpressl- 
na 4 beautiful. 

he music of sweetest compassion came 
into her voice. 

The hanghty girl who had retused to 
sinile upon princes, who had rejected some 
ot the noblest inen in the land, whose name 
was a proverb for pride, leaned over the 
wretched woman and spoke to her as he 
had not imagined she could speak. 

are pitiful moaning came trom the 
c ° 

“ poy have a baby there,” she said. “Is 
it ill ?”” 

“It is se aon was the reply, in atone so 
utterly bopeless and despairing that Vane's 
heart was touched. 

Then the white hands that she had not 
deigned to hold out in courteous greetin 
to hia put aside the torn, worn shawl, an 
touched with kindly pity the dying baby's 
face. 

“It is dying,” she said. 

“Ah, aud of want, imy lady,” said the 
mother, with woeful, hungr eyes—“of 
want—so little, so helpless and starved.’’ 

(Gireater was his wonder when she took 
the dying child, a tnass of rags, froin the 
mother’s arins, 

‘You cannot bold the baby,” she said to 
her. 

“No, Tam dying of hunger inyself,”’ an- 
swered the woman. “Oh, iny lady, give 
her back to ne! We will die together; the 
sun is warin, and the grass is soft, Let us 
die.”’ 

“You shall not die if care can keep you 
alive,’’ replied Lady Lilias. 

Vane saw—ah, wonder of wonders!—tears 
fall trom her eyes upon the little dying 
face. 

“T will not ask who you are, and what 
has brought you here,’ she said. “You 
must bave food and sleep first; aflerwards 
we will see what can be done, Nay, do not 
ery. Poor soul! Poor soul!” 

The woman wept bitterly. 

Lady Lilias stood by, waiting with pa- 
tience until the paroxysin of grief had ex- 
hausted itself, 

Vane thought he had never seen so love- 
ly a picture in his life as this fair patrician 
girl, in her dainty dress, bending like a 
yuardian-angel over the tmother and her 
child. 

“Mr. Vibart,’’ she said, ‘would you be 
kind enough to tell John to drive as near 
here as he can.” 

He obeved, lost in wonder. 

Then she, still holding the child in her 
arins, and followed by the mother, walked 
to the high road,where the carriage awaited 
them. 

He heard her say to the coachtnan— 

“John, drive as quickly as you can to Ul- 
verseroft. Convey this poor woman and 
her child to the Audley Arins; and tell 
Mrs. Manners, the landlady, that Lady 
Lilias Audley begs that she will take the 
poor creature in, that she will give ber all 
she requires, and make ber quite comfort- 
able, spare no expense, and call in a doctor 
to theehild. Tell berthat I will drive 
over to-inorrow lo see how they are getting 
on.” 

‘The coachinan was evidently accustomed 
to such things, for be merely touched bis 
hat, and said — 

“IT quite understand, my lady.’’ 

Vane helped the woman into the car- 
riage. 

Lady Lilias tenderly laid the little one in 
her aris. 

“Hope for the best,” she said. ‘iood 
care tnay restore the baby. Dry you tears, 
and look at the beautiful sunshine, and 
then thank Hleaven that you have found a 
friend.” 

The worman’s tears fell like rain as she 
was driven quickly out of sight. 

“Ah, me,” said the sweet voice, “what 
sorrow there isin the world! I shall never 
forget how strange that little white face 
looked in the sunlight.” 

They walked back in silence to the bank 
of the river, to where the sun gleaned on 
the waters, 

Vane was too much astonished to speak 
to her. 

They bad walked onthe green turf for 
soins few minutes when, with a flush on 
her rose-leaf face, she said, speaking very 
hastil y— 

“Would you tell me, Mr. Vibart, wny 
you look at me with such an expression of 
wonder ?” 

“1 was not aware of it, Lady Lilias,” he 
replied. 

“But why is it? You 
though I were some strange 
another world. Why is it?’ 

He answered her inspite of bimnself, in 
spite of bis better judgment. 

He was impelled by the earnest face and 
tnanner: 

“Since I have been at Ulverseroft,”’ he 
said, “Il have often heard you called the 
proudest girl in England—pray forgive ine, 
Lady Lilias, for telling you as much as I 


look at me as 
being froin 


| bave.”’ 


The faint ripple of a sinile passed over 
her face. 
“[ know people give me that narne,"’ she 


wail, “and IT think that perhaps in some 
mure I deserve it.’ 
s+ 4 | ef ni carried the dying child of « 
‘rina, and spoke 
bh A ‘ 
“ 4 ‘ wv, 
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with pride,” she answered calinly—‘‘at 
least with wy kind of pride, On the oon- 
trary, 1 should think myself wanting in 
priie if I were to show disdain towards 
any poor person or dependant.” : 

“Then why do people call you proud?” 
he asked. 

“Have you not found that out for your- 
eelf, Mr. Vivart?’ she sald, with juper- 
lous grace. ' 

“No, indeed. 1 thought pride implied 
disdain for everything aud every one Ib- 
ferior,”’ 

“That is ignoble pride, Mr. Vibart—that 
is the pride of the parvenu; and I detvems 
it. There isa certan pride born with a 
noble name, rejoiong in noble race and 
lineage, a pride that dis tains and trainples 
uoder foot all things ignoble and = tmean, 
that soorns all that is base and low, a pride 
that rises above the paltriness of pride and 
scandal—with that pride, I thank Heaven, 
ny Velns are filled,’ 

There was a ring of passion in ber voice, 
anda flust. on ber face. 


“People call me proud when T refuse to | 


listen ty slander and yossip, proud when I 
reluse lo tolerate the society of ill-bred or 
Vulgar people, proud when IT decline to lis 
ten to what I know is untrue, and when 
I decline to hear the characters of inv 
friends and neighbors travestied, They 
may even that I am too proud to flirt— 
which IT au thankful is true, They say 
that IL am too proud ever to love or inarry 
—which— ’ ; 

Sie stepped abruptly, as though it had 
only just oceurred to her that she was 
apenking very freely to a stranger. 

“Do you understand me?" she asked {m- 
petuousiv. 

Ho ansawered— 

**Yes—alas for ine!—only too well.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A Real Princess. 





BY F. A. R. 


our history, 


4 ‘ 
nod extreme susceptibility that) she 


notonly detect the presence of a single 
poh ol pea beneath forty intervening feath- 
er be ds-——upom which it was ler roval habit 
tosleep—but arose in the morniug positive. 
ly black and blae from the effects of itjand 
did not reeover for a week, 

Now that wasa very useful 
quality for a lady to have, and we must: all 
regret that it is completely lost to modern 
Lios, 

Completely, did I sav ? 

Well, not quite completely, as ny Slory, 
will slow. 


“Tus very self-sacrificing of you, dear 
Alice, to come and bury yourself in’ this 
desert for love of me,” said) young Mrs, 
Vineent to ber sister one cold day in’ Feb- 


ruary, wa’ they satover the fire inthe morn- 
jng-room of the cosy little vicarage of ‘Tala 
vera, 

“My dear Edith,’ responded Miss Dela- 
mark, lito — 

“Tain delighted to have a change, to say 
nothing of being with you; were, atl 1] ex- 
pect my quid) pro que, as your husband 
would say, in the delights of your ‘Talavera 
society.” 

“Ah! T was half afraid vou would,’’ said 
Mis. Vincentsbaking ber head, 

“T told vou that, as far as society goes,the 
thine you spent with me would be so much 
sheer loss, 

“John and J, of course, 
every body, and the house is open to 
but vou——? 

“ean tell vou that a good deal of pride 
bas had to go quietly into the waste-paper 
basket belure lat all resigned iuysell to 
slaving vere. 

“You've no idea what I went through at 
first, coming here directly alter our = inar- 
riage!" 

liere Mra. Vineent laughed, 

Alioe Delamark sbrugyed 
ders. 

“Thank Heaven, I've never been tempt- 
edtowarry a clergvinan!’ she sad. 1 
oouldn’t sbake hands with butchers and 
grocers in plan clothes, and) pawubrokers’ 
daughters in silk and sealskin.”’ 

“Then John would tell you there are no 
first-class carriages on the road tc 
Heaven.” 

“Joln may 
narks bo you, 
third-class if 
Alice. 

“I don’t feel called upon to followin his 
train.” ~ 

“You're very nauglity, Alice,’’ said ber 
sister reprovingly, aud then looked refleo- 
tively at the girl's fair fucee which was 
twinkling with little rebellious smiles and 
diuoples, ‘and Tam afraid you will not 
find a busband ina burry: certainly not 
here.” 

“Phen I'll find him at. my 
where,” retorted Alice; ‘or 
atil', I'll leave tii to tind me.”’ 

“Well, don't hide yourself too oleverly, 
for you are hve-and-twenty, and the time 
is net so long «as it was five years 

oa” 

*Poob!"’ was Alice's brief and contempt- 
uous exclamation, 

“You will be a good wile, if once you can 


must know 
all; 


her shoul. 


make 
and 


his impertinent re- 
take you Ww Heaven 
he likes," jlaugheo 


leisure else. 


” 


be caught,” swd Edith, ignoring her 
acorn. 

“You certainly won't have found 
your Voeation iM you don't inarry.” 
, “Pooh! , 

“A lice. I belleve you have fallen in love!’’ 
cried Edit 

Alice gravely sbook her ad 








LL of us, who have read 
\ know that onee upon atime there was | 
f a | rincess of such re fined extraction | 
eould | 


| Coverdale ?’’ asked Mrs, 





more likely | 





“I've often tried—bard, but I always 
found I couldn't manage it.” 

Her voice was perfectly siucere, yet it 
seeined a marvel that witu her pretty figure 
and bright, attractive face, Alice Delamark 
should be unwon at twenty-and-five. 

She was not, strictly speaking, very 
pretty. 

She was at once less,and mnore,for though 
her features were irregular aod ber bair 
ash-color, there wasthatinthe blue eyes 
and expressive mouth that bespoke great 
intelligence and retinement, and remained 
an ever-iiving and growing charm when 
mere beauty of forisor color might have 
Ceased to altract. 

And though, if you judged her by her 
independent style of conversation and little 
mocking speeches, you would have put ber 
down asa twlerably-heartless young Wwo- 
wan, if you bad stolen a look at the fair, 
high-bred face in grave repose, or when its 
outlines were suddenly troubled by some 
guick emotion of sympathetic pity or glad- 
noss, you would have changed your mind 
and seen that possitly there was a beart 
somewhere hiddeu away and guarded 
well. 

“Now, Alice,” said Mrs. Vincent as the 
door-bell rang, “let ine see how affable you 
can be to these people. 

“Think of the joy vou afforded them of 
talking with alive baronet’s daughter; a 
thing that comes once in a lifetime!” 

“How can you be so low, Edith?” laugh- 
ed Alicea; ‘besides, they have you.”’ 

“Ah! but I have sunk the baronet’s 
daughter in the vicear’s wife. Hush! How 
do you do, Mrs, Shaw ? 

“Whataday! How goodof you to come 
ontin this eutting wind! My sister, Miss 
Delamark.”’ 

Aud so their 


little private couversation 


was put off until Mrs, Shaw, having de- 
preeated the notion of its being cold, de- 
clared she was ‘all in a perspiration froim 


‘urry.” 

When the worthy woman, elothed in 
magnificent seal and sable mantle, went 
away,Mrs, Vincent informed her sister that 
she was one of the wealtaiest and most im- 
pertant people in the place, “anda fair 
Kaniple of people you will meet here, 
dear.” 

*T sinelt cheese-parings and bacon the 
injnute the bell rang,’ said Alice, with a 
sniff and an air of extreme disdain, 

“llowever, these people are an amusing 
study,’’ she added Joitily. “I can console 
mvself wtth that.” 

“Mra. Shaw is a good woman,” said Edith 


; quecdy. 
and noble | 


“Who's that going by now?" added Alice 
quickly, looking out of the window at a 
very well-dressed person walking along the 


oO; posite pavement, “She does Jook more 
like a lady.” 
“Ah! she calls on no one who does not 


live on the Parade, unless they keep a car- 
riaye and pair.” 

“How conteraptible ! Who's this clerical 
fellow coming in, Edith ?” 

“The only gentleman tn the place—that’s 
his best introduction to you, IT think,’’ an- 
swered Edith—*the curate, Mr. Coverdale, 
an Oxtord tinan, Asice, and therefore every- 
thing that is perfect.” 

“Tain afraid the Viear is pot in,”’ 
Mr. Coverdale, as be shook hands. 


Vineent told ine you were coming. 

*T hope you will lie Talavera when you 
806 nore OF it. 

“Mra, Vincent, I want you to come and 
play at iny penny readings on next Thurs- 
day. 


*Now don't say no, forthe whole thing | 


Will collapse if you don’t help us.” 

“Whatare you in such a hurry about,Mr. 
Vincent. Do sit 
down and be quiet @ minute. 


“Miss Delamark sings; perhaps you tay | 


persuade her to help too.” 

“Ah, [should be ouly too glad if she 
would be so kind—some day,’’ said the cu- 
rate, modifying his sentence as he perceived 
signs ot alarin and resistance on Miss Dela- 
inark’s expressive face, 

“Tin op my way tothe station to meet 
my friend Rawson, an old Oxtord chum; 
he’s coming down for a week or two to 
cruit biisell, he’s had orders to knock 
work for a bit, rather overdid it, you know 
us barristers are given todo.” —~ 

“Tt will be very delightful for you to have 
a kindred spirit with you for alittle while,” 
observed Mrs. Vincent. 

“Oh, he’s a jolly good fellow!’ said Cov. 
erdale heartily. 

, “Pi bring bin in our way back, shall 
9: 

‘ 

“Do, Charity apart,it will be a treat to see 
a gentieman,’’ laughed Mrs. Vincent. 

Coverdale siniled. 


“Don't tell hin whata lion he is, or he | 
will be frightened,” said he, taking bis 
leave. 

“Well, we shall be able to open our | 


hearts to Mr. Rawson,"’ said Alice,when be 
was pone, 

“He'll have no scruples about charity and 
humility, and so forth—barristers never 
have. 

“It'l, be jolly to have somebody on my 
side, to laugh atall these gutter-cgrubs who 


scenttrade and money in the atmos 
phere.” 
‘Alice, Alice, what language!’ exclaim- 


ed Edith, quite shocked. «You really must 
pat,”’ : 
“There was a distinct smell of money 
when that wornan came ip this afternoon,” 
persisted Alice, *tand the worsnip of it be- 
traved itsel! in every line of 
face,."’ . 
**Alice, iny dear, you must he 


her plebeian 


areal prin- 


cessa,’’ observed Edith, with ai ver 
sinile 

Alice Juinped up, gay era lg and a 
Kiss, called her a rode Vicar’s wife, and 





| the night 


| Your utter spiritual 


re- | 
off | tion looks all over 
| wnark looks at the east window, I 


| Miss Delaimark, and we all feel 


| Yes, it is; and I 


ext doup to the piano and began to 
ng. 


“Hallo, Rawson,you old infidel! 1 begin 
to think you must be more seriously itl 
than I at first supposed,” cried Coverdale 
to his friend as he worked himsel! into his 
great-cot on Wednesday evening. 

“Why ?” demanded wson, pausing in 
the middle of the same operation. 

“Ah,” he added, alter a glance at the 
other’s mischievous eye, “no doubt there's 
a joke somewhere in the vicinity, it I could 
but spot him a ‘ 

“Why, I suppose it’s the first time in 
your lile that you freely proposed to your- 
self toattenda Wednesday evening ser- 
vice. 

“There u.ust be serious derangement 
somewhere before you could do anything 


| go abnormal,”’ 


“Everything has its little beginning,”’ 
observed Rawson, with a proverbial and 
off-hand air. 

“Quite so," responded Coverdale quietly. 

“What the deuce d'you mean by that?” 
inquired Rawson, in a great hurry. 


“Oh, [mean that we shall be late if we 


i don't nip our tittle conversation in the bud 


and set off fmimediately,’’ replied Cov- 
erdale, with arch simplicity, 


“Then I can only observe that you have 


avery occult inanner of expressing your- 


selt,”? retorted Rawsen, clapping on his bat 
and following his triend out into the gusty 
night. 

They kept their mouths shut all the way 
to the church, possibly to avoid letting in 
air,or perhaps their thoughts 
were too great for utterance. 

At the door they parted, Rrwson making 
his way leisurely up the nave to a seat near 
the echancel,and Coverdale striding on to the 
vestry. ‘ 

Mr. Rawson's devotions were peculiar, but 
simple. 

Perhaps the poor fellow had 80 seldom 
been inside a church that an orderly religi- 
ous air did not fall natuarally upon him as 
he placed his hat in safety and drew off his 
gloves, 

Instead of kneeling down and taking a 
subdued survey ot the general condition of 


| affairs, as a Christian should, be leant back 


folded his aris, and fixed his eyes.intently 
upon the occupant of the seatin frontof him 
who sat a good deal to lis lett, and was 
looking up absently at the east window,ber 
white ungloved hands lying clasped upon 
the open book on her knee. 

He studied the hands, neither large nor 
small, but well-mnade,and very clever-look- 
iii. 

lle studied the outlines of the shapely fig- 
ure, 

The coil of ash-colored plaits with little 
gleams of silvery gold upon their shining 
curves, 

The lofty forehead, the dark eyelashes, 
the expressive mouth and chin, the pale 


| pure complexion, and a thousand things be- 
| sides.,tunnv little rough curls that the wind 


had blown about her temple and her ear, a 
drop of rain upon Ler cheek (he thought a 
great many things about that drop of 


| rain). 
said ‘ 
half long enough, and would have liked to 
“llow do you do, Miss Delamark? Mrs, | 


And lastly he thought the sermon wasn't 


prolong the final bymn far into the 
| night. 
However, if everything has its little be- 


ginning, itis undeniable that most things, 


| especially pleasant things, have their little 


ending also, and in course of time Rawson 
found himself walking bome beside his 
friend with his hands in his pockets, and 
satistaction in his heart. 

“Well, bow did you like the service?” 


| asked Coverdale,as Le shut the churchyard 


gate. i 
“Splendid indeed, my dear fellow !"’ de- 
clared Rawson,*‘you ought to have it every 


| evening.” 


“Except when we dine at the Vicarage. 
abstraction, Rawson, 
must have edified the congregation very 
much,’”’ 

“Shut up, Coverdale! We can't all thrive 
on the same food, 

“You look at the congregation, congrega- 
the shop; Miss Dela- 
look at 


for it.”’ 


“That's right,” said Coverdale, laugh- 


|; Ing. 
- 


“[ hope vou behave better in town, and 
only do these things in your little holidays 
when you're ill and can’t help it.” 

“And can't help it!’ echoed Rawson,sotto 
voce. 

“That's a useful accomplishment,” ob- 


| served Coverdale an hour later, looking up 


from bis writing and shyly reconnoitering 
his friend for about the ninth time since 


, they had been sitting there. 


“What?” asked Rawson, concealing an 
involuntary start with great presence of 
mind, 

“Sitting stilland holding my tongue ? 
would to Heaven a few 
nore people bad the same gilt.” 

“Well, no, that’s not what I 
plied Coverdale, holding his pen up: to the 
light and caretully extracting a bair that 
bad got into it, 

“T thought it wnust be very convenient 
and handy to be able to read your news- 
peper bottoms upwards and without turning 
the sheets,” 

Rawson laughed and colored, 

“T tind it saves inv brain,” he remarked 
coolly, turning the paper however as he 
Spoke, and beginning to read aloud the first 
words that *Trom the day of 


ye, | Vever, AB 18 OF 


net his eve, 
' 
rry, and 


tual Va % I erv descr pt m beset sin 


case, discomfort, we 


vears Out your philosophy 





| Sand without atreeor a green 
the better | 





ineant,”” re. | 


old buffer, doesn't it ? Cut itout for your 
commonplace book.’’ 

“Why not for yours?" asked Coverdale, 
“Our philosophy is the same, 1 believe, or 
was, at any rate, a week age.”’ 

“Ah, old boy, a nan has theories, yoy 
know, just so long as he needu't put them 
into practice. 

“I've changed my mind—grown wiser, 
as every fellow dves who's good tor any- 
thing.’’ 

“i knew it, Rawson,I knew it,” said 
Coverdale, with a amile, laying aside nis 
pen and leaning back in bis chair, “You 
and I are kindred spiritsno longer. I saw 
how it would be from the first day—w hen, j 
took you into Vincents’ on our way here, 
Good heavens, is it possible? Only a week 

0 1”? 
nee And any week may do the saine for vou 
old fellow,” said Rawson, laughing. “I ad- 
mit that being a bachelor ia the next best 
thing to being married to the nicest woman 
in the world.”’ 

“And you are seriously thinking of 
throwing overboard the dear delights of 
freedom, irregular hours, late orgies, pre- 
cious solitude, and the perpetual option of 
falling in love ? 

“You must nave a high opinion of Miss 
Delamark.”’ 

“Well,I have, of course, when I come to 
think of it,’”’ replied Rawson, dropping bias 
paper on the floor and leaning forward with 
his elbows on bis knees and bis fingers idly 
playing with bis siguet ring. 

‘But the funny thing is, Coverdale, I 
didn't once think about ber being pretty 
and clever, and so on, till after I found iny- 
self in tove with ber. 

“T used tosay to myself, ‘When I do 
marry’ (lor you must know IT always had 
nisgivings thatit mht overtake me after 
all)—‘when I do marry, my wife shall be a 


| fool—a doll with golden hair and blue eyes, 


who shall adore me, and know nothing ex- 
cept what 1 tell her—just warin my slip 
pers, keep the fire bright, pour out iny tea, 
and look pretty. 

“But unfortunately, —_ at the moment 
that I met = Miss elamark I forgot 
that.’’ 

“Yes, Miss Delamark is anything but a 
fool. 

“You'll hear her sing to-morrow night. 
You saw those flowers she bad painted for 
Mrs. Vincent?” 

“By Jove, yes! Jolly they were. Andall 
that needlework on the sofas and things, 
Coverdale, is Ler doing. 

“T should think there was nothing she 
couldn’t turn ber hand to,”’ observed Raw- 
BON. 

“Can you imagine her warming yourslip- 
persand pouring out your tea?’ asked 
Coverdale, amused at all this. 

Rawson, however, detected an absence of 
sympathy and did not respond. 

He felt even that he would give a good 
deal to unsay all that had been said, and 
lock bis bopes and fears in his own breast 
again, Sate from uninitiated cyer. 

“I'm going out for a smoke,’’ he said 
presently, juinping up with tbe air of one 
who cannot bear inaction another moient, 
and before Coverdale could say a word, lie 
had escaped, and was tree to imagine atiy- 
thing he pleased, without & chance of two 
curious considerations being pressed upon 
him. 

* * * * * * 


“Are you making a long stay in Tala- 
vera ?"’ was the question that was asked of 
Miss Delamark by every one she met ; and 
a sufficiently commonplace question it had 
appeared to her until this Thursday even- 
ing when Mr.. Rawson came up to her after 
dinner and asked it too, 

“I hardly know,” she answered, a slight 
tinge of color coming inte her pale face, 
“it depends upon home letters, you know, 
which I find to be very uncertain 
things.’”’ 

“Your home is in the south, is it not?’ 
asked he, glancing round for a chair—‘‘the 
sunay seuth ?” 

*Do you, too, call it the sunny south?” 
said sho, siniling. 

“Yes,my bome isin Kensington—a great 
contrast to this disinal waste.’”’ 

“One can’t adinire the scenery, certain- 
lv,”’ laughed Rawson, “iniles and miles o° 
tield, and 
clouds of sinoke and black perpetually 
driiting over the Greathaven. 

“When one does leave London,one looks 
for the delights of country life.’’ 

“I think I did the mnore,’’said Alice, “be- 
cause ] have not lived long in town.” 

“Town!” echoed Rawson. “Do you know 
that, here, signifies Greathaven ?”’ 

“Yes,I know,’ replied Alice, “but I take 
a great joy in never understanding it, I aw 
=r wanting to take down these peo 
ple!” 

“Oh! Are’they so offensive?” asked Raw- 
son, laughing. “I don’t know any of 
them.”’ 

“Your state is the more gracious; ‘tis & 
vice to know them,’’quoted Alice, and feel 
ing, after a quick appreciative glance from 


his gentle brown eyes, that he was a kin- 


dred spirit, she went on. 

“Spacious in the possession of gold, and 
nothing else ?’’ , 

*And don't you think there may be worse 
things, Miss Delamark, thank gold ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, yes! I don’t despise gvuld, DY 


| ANY ineans, 


“TIT would to Heaven I bad a little my- 
self. 

But it isthe rank of these people, 
one thought and pride, and the objec 
their devoutest worship.” 


*You should pity them, 


their 
t of 


Miss Delamark, 


‘ 


or having no higber aspirations.” ' 
I »,’’ she replied in tones, however,that 
skavored far more ot disdain than pity. . 
You approve, then,of high aspiration® 
asked le, rather la‘nely. 
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“You would be lenient to a man who— 
however conscious of his own utter un- 
worthiness—should have the hardihood to 
lift his eyes and hopes to something much 


too -—~ or him?” 

“Yes,”’ sue said ina low voice, coloring 
more deeply, ‘but I don’t Know why you 
should suppose him so very unworthy ; he 
would searcely care—at least, 1 mean, his 
caring would argue hitn worthy.” 

“T am avery good judge of his demerits,” 
said Rawson, raising his eyes to her face, 
and striving to read his fate there, ‘be- 
cause it was my own case that I was putting 
belore you—in asortof cowardly attempt 
to gain your goodwill without asking for it, 
or rather to gain your consent before mak- 
ing my request, which was mean ot 
ine.” 

“A lice,dear, vill vou sing us something?” 
aske’l her sister, coining up at this more st 
and Rawson sprang upto open the piano, 
and light the candles, and then withdrew, 
not to incommode Miss Delamark, and to 
endeaver to show suime interest in the other 
people about hii, 

He felt so very happy that it was not dif- 
ficult to him to tmake himself agreeable, 
besides which it must be added that he was 
gilted with attractive, gentle manners, and 
a pleasant face which would have made 
him agreeable without any couspicuous 
effort on his part, 

When Alice leftthe piano she glanced 
across the room in search of him, and with 
a secret proud pleasure compared biim with 
the other nen present, and with nen she 
knew at home. 

“A perfect gentleman !’' said she to her- 
self. 

And this is the tnought that was upper- 
most in her mind still, when Rawson made 
his way back to her, and presently drop- 
ped on to the end of the sola where 
she sat, 

There wasasort of new shy gravity 
about hin now, & purpose breathing in his 
face, that tilled ber with a sadden wild iim- 
pulse to stop him from speaking,and above 
al] things, not to let their talk take a seri- 
ousturu,. 

The sota was near the piano, but some- 
what isolated from the groups of peopie 
about the room, and the music made it 
easy to speak. 

Rawson unmistakeably saw his oppor- 
tunity, and Alice instinctively felt that he 
ga v it. 

Her eye fell upon her sister in full tide 
of animated conversation with a resplen- 
dent lady in green silk. 

Sue laughed, and spoke out at once the 
thought that came into ber head, 

“Don’t vou wonder how Ecith can waste 
all ber fascination upon that horrid old per- 
son—soine butcher’s or draper’s wile, no 
doubt—ean’t you imagine tow she hates 
all these people in her soul? 

“How can they have two ideas in coin- 
inon die 

tuwson merely smiled, and Alice dashed 
on with animation as the music grew 
jouder, 

“It would amuse you to go into their 
drawing-rooims, parlors, do doubt, they call 
them, it would make you shudder, im- 
inense mirrors, white marble, heavy gilded 
cornices, a few stiff chairs,and a sprinkling 
of imats worked with wool and beads, 

“One wonders what it can feel like to ad- 
mire such things. 

“But of course they have no souls!" and 
she laughed again. 

Rawson was strangely silent, and Alice 
felt impelled to go on, anything to keep 
the bali rolling and not have an awkward 
pause, 

“Edith calls me ‘a real princess, she 
said, ‘because I detect all their shoppy 
tricks, and their inanufactunng accent, and 
the money in their eyes, a mile off. 

“Oh ! Have vou read that tunny thing in 
the Talavera Express?”’ 

“T don’t think I bave. I don't think Cov- 
erdale takes it.”’ 

“It is rumored that some of the grandees 
on the Parade here were in search of their 
grandfathers,’ began Alice, enjoying her 
story aud the pleasure of linparting it lo an 
appreciative listener, ‘and et last, with im- 
mense eclat, it was reported that one untor- 
tunate man had succeeded in aiscovering 
his. 

“The next day the announcement was 
contradicted, and it was explained that at 
present it was only bis father that he had 
found,” Alice was in fits of laughter, ‘and 
no doubt it will be a good while before the 
missing grandjather turns up, or perhaps 
he will be found to have been a costermon- 
Ker or a cats’-tneat nan. 

“I don’t know though,” she added reflec- 
tively, “that they would see anything in 
that to biush for.’’ 

“Would you ?” asked Rawson in what 
Alice took to be a tone of mock 
geravity. 

“The bare idea makes me feel quite ill,” 
she replied with a eliudder. 

“I watch the nen of the place pass the 
windows here, morning and evening, each 
with a black bag and a newspaper, and 
looking so utterly unlike the men one is 
used to,that 1 sometimes wonder how they 
can bear tw exist at all. 

“Butthey seem to be quite complacent 
and cheertul.’’ 

“Then you don’t believe in ‘the nobility 
of labor, the long pedigree of toil’?”’ asked 
Rawson, scanning her faoe with earnest 
searching eyes. 

“T like it in 


’ 7) 


the poerin—in theory, vou 


know,’’ she answered, ‘and to an Atnerican 
itis tolerably natural of course,”’ then, see- 
ing anexpression in his face that she could 


% quite explain to herself 
Sheol 


ast 
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My Uncle’s Spirit. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 








spending the evening at a friend's 
house, 

In the company wasa young gentleman 
who made some pretensions to being «a 
spirit mediuin, 

Chaff was freely bestowed upon him, un- 
til he tinally declared that he could obtain 
some manilestations that we could not 
deny. 

The challengs was accepted. 

Preparations were then made for the per- 
formance. 

A moderate-sized, but heavy dining-table 
was selected. 

Seated around this, we were soon shown 
table-turning and lilting, soine of it impos. 
sible to put down tv trickery, but we ac- 
counted for the saine by ascribing it to 
electricity or mmagnetisin. 

When the huge table was elevated some 
two feet above the floor, and flung upon 
its side without any apparent agency, then 
sone were convinced. 

Others, atnonzst whom | was most promn- 
inent, declared that even this was not 
enough. 

“Very well,”’ aaid the medium, “I shall 
endeavor to reivove your doubts in another 
way, and we will now have some table- 
rapping.’’ 

He proceeded to explain that this was 
done in the following tnanner— 

A spirit by name must be asked for. 

On his announcing bimself by raps on 
the table, questions could be asked, and all 
his answers would be given by raps on that 
article. 

Ail questions must 
could be answered 
by numbers, 

‘Three raps would mean ‘yes’’, one rap, 
‘no,’’ 

Forthwith, accordingly, spirits were call- 
ed tor by various persons, 

Considerable aumuseinent was created by 
the consternation of the ladies, when they 
thought a “spirit froin the vasty deep’’ was 
so near them. 

Many of these answers were really won- 
derfal. 


N OT very long ago my wife and I were 


be put so that they 
by ‘“‘yes’’ or *no,’’ or 





The time of a watch placed under a hand- | 


kerchief on the table was told by the spirit 
in wraps. 

The number of coins in a purse—fortun- 
ately they were nuinerous—was correctly 
stated, 


most of which the table was very success- | 


ful. 

Still disbeheving, I was challenged to 
eall a spirit unknown 
and to ask any question that I thought was 
fit. 

Suddenly remembering an uncle who 
had died tnany years before, who had lived 
mnany bundreds of miles away trom where 
we then were,and who as far as I could tell 
had never been heard of, much less known 
to anv one present, I asked tor the spirit of 
Chester Wilde. 

In amoment ortwo three raps on the 
table announced the supposed spirit of my 
uncle. 


“Are you the spirit of Chester Wilde?” I 


asked. 

“Yes,’? was the immediate reply. 

“He who lived au Fromborough,in South- 
shire?’’ I persisted. 

“ Y es,’’ 

Then correct answers were given as to 
the date of his death, how long his wife had 
remained a widow betore she married 
again, and her present abode, 

Then the matter began to grow very ex- 
citing. 

I next proceeded on to deeper waters re- 
lating to a matter that needs some explana- 
tion. 

The mother of my uncle was a grand- 
daughter to a baronet, Sir Williain Chester, 
who had died intestate very many years be- 
fore. 


Ilis estates had been thrown into Chan- | 


cery. 

There they remained. 

She had always declared that her son 
(my uncle) was the rightful heir to the es- 
tales, 

On her death-bed she had given to hitna 
bundle of documents. 

She eharged hii never to part with them 
as soine day they would enable him to re- 
gain thetitle,or atany rate the estates, 
which she said were his right. 

Amongst these documents was what pur- 
ported to be a will made by Sir William 
Chester. 

Many years ago, when a lad twelve years 
of age, I, with iny tmovother, was on a visit 
to this uncle. 

Some months before that time, be had 
been informed tnat a claimant to the estates 
had come trom America, and if he wished 
to defend bis supposed rights be must take 
steps at once. 

He had the seeds of consumption in him, 
and he kuew that bis days were now nuin- 


| bere. 


To this, and to the fact of his having no 
children, we put down the unwillingness 
that he had always evinced to take steps in 
the tralter. 

Friends wade offers of noney to press nis 
claiins. 

Hie refused them, on the ground that 
would not like to risk « 

‘ | 


a2 mcertain 4 vel 


he 
ther pevpie s iInoney 


*¥ . x 
a ; ‘as 


. . | astonishment, when I 
Many other severe tests were applied, in | 


I had accepted the truth of the story witb- 
out a question. 

In my eyes he was quite a hero, and I al- 
inost assnmed the airsof a nephew of so 
great a nan. 

His wife was a proud, ambitions woman, 
and she fanned my ardor, promising that if 
they obtained their righta, I was to have a 
pony and vo end of good things. 

Within twelve months, however, the 
whole romance was at an end. 

Chester Wilde died, the Awerican claim- 
ant was declared heir. 

The whole affair becawe in our minds a 
dream of the past, : 

But I always believed that bad he re- 
ceived his just due, my family would have 
been the owners of a splendid estate, with 
all its accumulations, 

This was the matter upon which I wished 
to question my uncle's spirit, and in view 
of what afterwards took place, it imust be 
remembered what was my own belief. 

“Were you the rightful beir to the estate 
of Sir William Chester?’ I asked of the 
spirit. 

“No,” was the, to me, astounding reply. 

If this were true, the will and other doo- 
uments I knew had been in my uncle’s 
possession, inust have been forgeries, for 
they were clear enough. 

So that I next proceeded upon this by- 
pothesis, 

“Were the documents you had forger. 
jes ?"’ 

“Yes.’’ 

The table jumped excitedly. 

The situation uow became a very serious 
one. 

I wanted to know who the forger was, so 
I began with iny uncle, intending tv go 
back wards and trace where the guilt lay. 

“Did you torge them?’ was the next 
question. 

**No,”’ came decidedly and without besi- 
tation. 

“Did your mother forge them ?” 

“Yes,” and in the most excited 
the table rapped out this reply. 

Astounded | lett the table, saying that it 
evidently told lies, but that it certainly was 
wondertul what I had heard. 

The eftect this nade upon iny mnind was 
very reat. 

Some tine afterwards, calling upon my 
mother, who, it will be remembered, was 
with me on the visit to inv uncle some 
years before, I told her all that had occur. 
red, 

By then the eflect had somewhat passed 
away, and T laughingly told the story as a 
very good joke. 

“You don’t mean to say,” 


tnanner 


she asked, in 
concluded imy nar- 
rative, ‘that the table said the papers were 
forgeries?” 

“Yes, but what of that ?’’ IT replied, notice 


| ing that a peculiar expression came over 
to anyone present, | 


her countenance. 


“They were torgeries,’’ she answered 
me, 

“Forgeries ! How do you know that?” I 
exclaimed. 


Then she told tne the following strange 
story. “i 

“You remember,” she began, ‘when we 
were at Fromborough, one evening your 
aunt talking very boasticgly of what she 
would do when they got their rights, and 
promising you a pony, , 

“That saine evening vou went down into 
the town with her to visit soine triends,and 


| after vou were gone [I asked Chester if he 
' expecred anything would ever come of the 


, with his friends, and to tell 


tnatter. 


\- 





“He then brought out all the docu:nen ts | 
| and showed them to me, finally saying that | 
they were nearly all forgeries, and tuat bis | 


mother forged them. 

“It appeared thatshe was a very eccentric 
sort of a woman, one who was thought by 
many to be touched in ber mind, 


“After herdeath,when <hese papers caine | 


into his possession, he naturally began to 


they were so clear. 

“Something roused his suspicions, how- 
ever, and on twnaking inquiries of his sister, 
she told hitn some things which proved 
that his mother had torged nearly all the 
documents, the waterinark on the paper 
proving the same thing. 

“Of course,he thus knew that it would be 
folly to attempt anything, and hence his 
SUPINE ness, 

“T asked him,’ continued my mother, 
‘whether his wife knew anything of this, 
and he then informed, methat he had never 
told her, because she had never got on well 
her this about 
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Scientific and Useful. 


TREMENS.—Dr. Seltzer recommenda beef 
tea, made very bot with red pepper for de- 
lirtumn tremens. A [endon surgeon is 
stated to have treated 150 cases successfully 
with thie remedy alone. 

PAPER-MAKING.—It is reported that the 
decayed and dead parts of a white mona, 
abundant in Sweden and Nurway, make a 
inuch stronger paper than can be made frum 
wood pulp. Perhaps this discovery nia 
lead to experiments with the superabund. 
ant trailing imnoss of our foresia, 


CRAMPS.—Elevation of the head of the 
ved, by placing under each leg a block of 
the thickness of two bricks, is stated to be 
an effective remedy for cramps. Patients 
who bave suffered at night, erying aloud 
with pain, have found this plan to affurd 
immediate, certain, permanent relief. 

Corns.—It is said the following is a per- 
fect cure for corns, Dissolve a little pearl— 
a few worthless pearl buttons will do—in 
the juice of a lewon; this will occu 
days, when a creatny ointment wil 
duced. Moisten a piece of rag with this 
and apply it to the corn for a few morni 
and surprising results will soon follow, 

To Restoke LKATHER.—Leather may 
be restored in color, If not too far, gone, by 
a Slight application of oil. If this is not 
effectual put on blacking; let it dry; brush 
it off, and go over It again very li ily with 
oil. If very brown,black thoroughly and oil 
the leather afterward, and give to it a final 
and careful dressing of guin tragacanth dis 
solved in water. 

HINTS.—An attack of indigestion caused 
by eating nuts, will be immediately re 
lieved and cured by the simple remedy, 
salt. Medical inen recommend that salt 
should be used with nuts especially when 
eaton et night. To keep ice trom windows 
take a sponge or ordinary paint-brush and 
rub over the glass once or twice with a little 
cold alcohol, This not only keeps the 
panes free from ice, but gives the glassa 
fine polish. 

FENCES.—The astonishing and rather in- 
credible statement that the cost of fences in 
the United States amounts to inuach more 
than the national debt receives some sup- 
port by the statement of the Bureau of Sta- 
listics of Indiana that the fences of that 
State, it extended in « single line, would go 
around the globe nearly fourteen times, 
Their total legth exceeds 344,000,000 miles, 
and their total cost no less than $200,000,000. 
A more sparing use of fences would save a 
great deal of invney to the farmers without 
seriousinoonvenience. This is a subject for 
serious consideration by rural real estate 
owners, 

- ———_>  —- 


Farm and lbarden. 


Horse.—Tue health of the horse has 
much to do with the glossiness and smootb- 
ness of the hide. A variable diet is there- 
fore best for them, especially in suinmer, 

Mo.ces.—A gardener who was tered 
with mules in his flower beds, where he 
could not, without injuring bis “carpet 
bedding,’’ place traps to catch them, suc- 
ceeced in getting rid of them by boring 
sinall holes over the mole tracts and pour- 
ing into them water mixed with kerosene 
oil, at the rate of a gill to four gallons of wa- 
ter, alter which he had no trouble froin the 
anitinals, 

Horse AND CoLr,—Unthinking farmers 
Will sometinnes place a colt or young horse 
by the side of « horse of tore mnature years 
and expect it to do an equal amount of work 
without injury. Such # thing is not only 
cruel but unwise, Many promising horses 
have been ruined by such treatinent. No 
young horse should be expected to stand 
the work that horses which baye been 


- | accustomed to ré . 
examine them, and was astonished to find | uswined ly bard usage are able w under 


| go. 


, dark loan lying beneath them, 


Dreap LEAVES.—The following directions 
for composting dead leaves, are given by 
the Connecticut Experiment Station: Use 
one bushel of fresh slaked lime to every 
fifteen or twenty bushels of the leaves and 
A bushe! 


| oflime 18 also recommended for ten of 
swamp muck. ‘Twenty bushels of the 
leaves and muck are spread three inches 


his own nother, Would only give her ahan- | 


die which she would not fail to make 
of. 


use 


deep, then a bushel of lime warm from the 
slacking is sprinkled Over the layer, re- 
peating the process till the heap is several 
feet high. 

Arr.Les.—There is time after apples have 
Diowsomed and the fruit has set to manure 
trees, with decided beuetit to the crop. 


| The tpanure should be spread on the surface 


“Under promise of secrecy I have never | 


said a word about this matter until to-day, 


and should not now have donese, had it not | 


been for the wonderful result of quescion- 
ing the taple,”’ 

I have nothing more to add to this story 
of imine. 

Understand it I cannot. 


No one amongst those who sat around the | 


table Knew aught of iny uncle. 

The theory that the mind of the question- 
er controls the answers of the table, does 
not here apply, because these answers were 
directly against what I had believed, and 
opposed to all I had then heard, 

However, I cannot condemn spiritualism 
as fonee could, thouuh I have not seen 
enough Ww lead tne to vLelleve in it. 


astar as the root# extend, preferably in 
bearing orchards midway between the rows. 
Potash is very valuable tor perfecting fruits 
especially those containing seed inclosed in 
stones. Inarainy season this manure is 
inore effective, but however dr7 it may be 
tue inanure will keep the soil tnoister by 
acting a8 aimuleh aud preventing eVapora- 
tion, 

OATMEAL.—Of the 


use of oatmeal tor 
cows, S4ys au dairy writer, inention is not 
often made in this country; but when 
spoken of it is always with praise, That it 
iS better than cornineal there can be no 
doubt; itis richer in both albuminoids and 
fat, and the usetulness of these two nutri 


nents, and especially the former, tor miak- 
ing milk, 1S shown notonly by the results 
careful eX pr riments, Peart bey 
useluiness of 


merous 
ledgwed 
' 


Sineal is used freely 
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And, asan inducement to send aclab, we will give 
a gratic copy for every club of 10 at $l.Weach. HKe- 
member, we will net send a single copy for less than 


$2.0; and io order to get the reduced rate, one mnet 
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Mow to Bemit. 

Parment for Tuk Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, of Drafts. When 
neither ‘ts obtamat/e, eend the money in a reg- 
istered letter, Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested Fail- 
ing to teceive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 


Change cf Addrenu. 
Subsctibers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postoMce as well es their 


present address. 





Te Correspondents. 

In every case sendus your full name aad address 
if you wish an answer if the toformation desired is 
not of general Interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail, 

Addre a#alil letters to 
THE. SATURDAY FVENING POST. 

Lock Boa 18, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Office, 7H Sansom street, 





PERSONAL EQUATIONS. 
In astronomy the small corrections which 


must be made to secure accurate predic- 


tions are called equations. One of these 
corrections depends on the difference in the 
obverving power of the different individ- 
uals. 

One man will note with more accuracy 
than another the precise Inoment When any 
pLenomenon occurs. After all corrections 
are made to the fact seen, another must be 
added, on account of peculiarity in the 
person seeing it. This is called the personal 
equation. 

But a personal equation is not to be al- 
lowed for merely in relerence to astronomi 
cal calculations, 

Every man has a favorite point of view 
from which he sees things. We see but 
what we bring with us—the power of  see- 
ing ; and this power is hampered by pre- 
occupation and prejudices of all kinds. Two 
persons looking at the same object) may 
carry away pertectly diflerent, and even 
Opposite, Impressions, 

Ask one who has been looking into the 
window of ashop containing a large assort- 
ment of miscellaneous articles what he has 
seen, and the answer given will reveal a 
good deal as to the profession, character, 
and tastes of the person interrogated. So, 
too, in walking through a picture gallery, 
people only stop io front of the pictures that 
suit themselves. 

Several travelers, journeying together, 
reach the summit of a hi'l, and look down 
intoa valley stretching tar away before 
them. 

One is an artist, and he seea the pictur- 
esque character of the scene. He notices 
lights and shadows, lovely streaks of sun- 
shine on the green meadow, black shadows 
on the bills. 

Another is a wood-cutter 
timber, and can tell you 
value. 

A third is a geologist, and he sees the 
stratification of the rocks, the terraces de- 


He notices the 
its quality and 


posited by the retiring waters, or marks of 
glacial actior 
A fourth isa general, and he tices at a 


mmand 


glance the strateg po 





ing summit, the opportunities for moving 
cavalry and infantry. 

Still another is sn historian, and to him 
the landscape is living with recollections of 
the past. 

The personal equation of each of these 
persons suggested their respective visions. 

Almost everything has a pleasant as well 
as an ubpleasant side, and it is possible for 
everyone to acquire the habit—which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson—is worth ten thou- 
sand a year, of looking at the bright side of 
things. 

Well tor ourse.ves and friends it our per- 
sonal equation have acquired a bent in this 
direction. All depends on the attitnde of 


our mind and heart; in a word, upon our | 
| prisoner then being turned loose upon the 
| 


personal equation. 

The pessimist believes that ‘‘it 1s better to 
stand than to walk; better to sit than to 
stand; better to lie than to sit; better to 
sleep than to wake ; better is a dreamless 
sleep than dreams ; death is betterthan even 
a dreamless sicep ; and never to have been 
is the best of all.” 

Another man with less reason in the out- 
ward circumstances of his life, is led by his 
personal equation to become an optimist. 
He takes a rose-water view of everything, 
believes that this is the best of all possible 
worlds, and returns daily thanks for his cre 
ation 

“To see is to have,”’ says a French pro 
verb. The owner of anestate may not be 
its real possessor, fur he may be unable to 
enjoy it. 

A millionaire pays thousands of dollars 


| fora gallery of paintings, and some boy or 





| contrivance whereby eight different colors 





girl comes in, with open 
fancy, and carries away a treasure of beauty 


mind and poetic 


which the owner never saw. 

All depends personal equation. 
True happiness comes from within.and net 
trom without. It is made, not found. 

—_ <<a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


upon 


AKRANGEMENTS are being made in vari 
ous parts of Scotland tor giving girls inthe 
lust years of their stay at school practical in 
struction in cookery. At present there are 


thirty-six schools in Scotland in which cook- | 


ery is taught. 

THe United States has more paper and 
pulp mills than any other country on = the 
giobe, and nearly one-fourth of the entire 
number inthe world. The German Em- 
pire follows second, with 1015 mills, 70 less 
than the United States. 


A CHicaco printer has invented a simple 


can be produced on paper at one 
sion. 


impres- 


attached 
He is now 
having it patented, and will place it on the 
market in a few weeks. 


A REGULATION‘ is in force at the Hague, by | 


which every onein whose house an intec- 
tious disease exists is bound to hang up on 
the front door a notice to that effect, and to 


state the nature of the malady, so thatany | 


one whose business takes him to the house 
may risk the danger or not as he sees fit. 
“PyRAMIDS of instruction’’ are being 
erected in various towns and cities through 
out Germany. They show upon their faces 


the elevation of the place above the sea 


level, the ciflerence between Jocal time 
and that of Vienna, London, Paris, New 
York, ete., and much statistical informa- 


tion. Oneach pyramid, also, are a clock, 
a thermometer and a barometer. 


THE Society of Saint Luke (patron of 
painters) is to be established by artists and 
amateurs in Paris next fall, to protect buy- 
ers, free of cost, trom spurious pictures. 
The expert bureau will give intormation and 
certificates of the value and authenticity of 
the paintings of French contemporary 
painters. The seal of the society will be 
set, aller examination, on the original pic- 
tures, which will be entered on special reg. 
isters. Inventories of private collections 
will also be taken. 


THe Chinese Army, which looks suffi 
ciently formidable on paper, is divide ' 


| three classes—namel\ " 
T Jos if the teres Sta 
teers, or ‘‘Braves The Banne 


He claims that bis invention is origi- | 
| nal and novel, and that it can be 
| toany existing printing press. 


the descendants of the Manchu Tartars, who 
| conquered the country in the seventeenth 


‘century, and number about 500,000. The | 


Troops of the Great Standard number about 
650,000, but it is on the Volunteers that 
the authorities rely. 

It has been discovered that persons who 
are condemned to life imprisonment have 
their years actually prolonged by being 
| provided with food, shelter and raiment, 
and relieved of all the troubles which as- 
sail men who have to look out for them- 
selves. Hence, the Italian newspapers are 
demanding a return to the death penalty on 
the score of economy. In this country, life 
imprisonment rarely exceeds ten years, the 


| community to prepare for another term. 
How large is Texas? You could bury in 
itthe German Empire, and have room 
/ enough left tor England and Wales. How 
large is Calitornia? You could bury in it 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and 
have rocmm tor Switzerland and Belgium. 
How large is Colorado? You could bury 
‘in it Norway, and have room enough ieft 
tor Denmark. How large is Iowa? You 
could bury in it Portugal and Switzerland. 
How large is Lake Superior? You could 
' sink Scotland in it’ How large is New 
York? You could bury in it Belgium, 
Switzerland and Greece. 


Prok JAEGER, of Germany, would have 
everything worn by mankind made of 
sheep's wool,which must be either white or 
dyed with harmless chemical colors, no ani- 
line colors being permissible. Experience, 
he maintains, has shown that a knit woolen 
fabric is the best. Over this under-clothing 
plain upper clothing should be worn, no 
overcoats,no greatcoats, finding a} place in 

, his ideal costume. As the breast must be 
well protected, the portion of the garments 
covering it are made of a double layer of 
fabric for ladies as well as gentlemen. Hats 
and caps, he insists, should also be ot wool. 
Floors of dwellings, he holds, should pro- 
perly be oiled, and the furniture 
and varnished. 


oiled 


Tue dry and arid regions of this country 
| are steadily diminishing. As the cultiva- 
_ tion of the American soil extends, the area 
/upon which rain falls enlarges. In Cali- 

fornia, drought when wheat 

could not be grown were formerly frequent, 
| but of late years there has been no tailure 
ot the small grain crops from this cause. 
“Then the number of days in) which rain 
falls has increased. Formerly, rain rarely 
‘ fell later than April, but this year rain- 
storms of great violence occurred as late as 
June. Rain also now falls often in western 

Kansas, where tormerly it was very unfre- 
| quent. It is supposed the extension ot tele- 
| graph and railway lines bas something w 
| do with cloud-formations in districts here- 
tofore arid. 


seasons of 


SomeE scientist has come to the tront 
with a new theory. He holds that every 
thought or impression evolved from or felt 
by the brain produces a muscular 
traction, which a_ skilled 
very readily detect and 
that the thoughts can be 
muscular contractions, 


con- 
person can 
Classify, and 
read by those 
We know by per- 
sonal experience that this is true. When 
apretty girl puts her arms around our 
neck in a loving manner, and then the 
muscles contract and draw our lips to hers, 
we know pretty well what she thinks of us ; 
and when a big, strong man comes up and 
puts his fingers on our neck, any man 
of good common sense would be able to 
correctly guess that he entertains an 
ot temporarily abating our breath. 
is nothing so very startling about the new 
theory, after all. 


idea 


Huspanps, don't think when you have 
won a wife that vou have won alsoa slave. 








| laughter. 


There | 


Don't think that your wife has less feeling | 


than when she was your sweetheart. Her 


relationship to you is simply changed, nct | 


her nature. Don't think that you can dis. 


pense with all the little civilities of life to- 
wards her on 


marrying. She appreciates 


those things quite as much as other women 
Don't iy gruff and rude at home Had vi 

that sort of fe w belore marriage, the 

bat S are that 1 1 would be se wing 

your buttons still. Don’t make youl 


- en te ec 


wite feel that she is an incumbrance on you 
by giving grudgingly. What she needs, 
vive cheertully, as if it were a pleasure to 
do so, She will feel better, and so will you. 
Don't meddle in the aflairs of the house 
under her charge. You have no more right 
to be poking your nose into the kitchen 
than she has to walk into your place of busi- 
ness and give directions to your employes, 


In order to enlarge the sphere of women’s 
employment, an organization has been 
tormed in London, called the St Cecilia 
Society, which gives orchestral and voca 
pertormances. The novelty is the female 
orchestra. The women sang with precision 
and correct intonation. The violin, the 
‘cello, and the harp performances were ex- 
cellent, and were as satisfactory in @ musi- 
cal way as the shapely armsand the grace 
ful motions of the fair performers were te 
the eye. But with the wind and_ brass in 
struments the women failed dismally. They 
may be better talkers, but girls are not as 
good blowersas men. The trombones anil 
ophicleides were particularly bad. The wo 
men with the instruments were defective in 
wind and lip. Even the most pronounced 
of the women’s rights advocates will pro- 
bably admit that there are some things men 
“an do well which women cannot, and 
vice versa. 


THE extraordinary cheapness and abund 
ance of petroleum has time and again sug- 
gested its possible usefulness as tuel as well 
as light. In San Francisco they have been 
trying an experiment in which petroleum 
and water are combined. The fuel is placed 
in a tank outside or on top of the house, 
and all that is necessary ‘s toturn a faucet 
and the materialis conveyed to an attach- 
ment that fits any ordinary stove. In this 
arrangement there isa saving of the car- 
riage of the coal, as well as the removal of 
the ashes. The thermagon will heat a 
house or cook a dinner at one-third the ex- 
pense of bituminous coal. It is said to be 
safer than any ordinary fire. As petroleum 
is being discovered in all parts of the world, 
it may yet become one of the principal fuels 
ot mankind. Its cheapness is shown by the 
fact{that its wholesale rate is rarely over 
a dolar a barrel, and during the past spring 
it has been sellingin New York as low as 
fifty-five cents a barrel. 


LET any one who feels limp and out of 
sorts go to some hilly place where there are 
woods to fill the air with oxygen, and there 
sit in a sunny spot with a narrow bag ot 
ice on the spine. The chest will expand and 
the lungs put forth all their power to in- 
hale. It there be a microbe in the system 
(so copiously is oxygen let in) it must al- 
most directly be burned up. The sense of 
vitality is so great that one is under the 
iNusion of being youthfulagain. A gentle 
warmth pervades all the body; the sky 
looks bluer, the trees greener ; one is more 
alive to the exuberant joy ot the song-bird, 
to the brightness of the flowers, to the fra- 
grance of the country ; and if the coarsest 
fare were served at the next meal, so sweet 
would it taste that one would feel inclined 
to say grace after meat in a hearty spirit. 
Our advice to fashionable women is to drop 
morphine and betake themselves in rural 
solitude to this ice treatment. It is the first 
step xhich costs, but when once taken, all 
will be enjoyment after. 

THE dividing line between pleasure and 
pain is hard to find. We ery for joy ; in- 
tense misery frequently induces hysterical 
The same nerves that thrill with 
pleasure thrill also with pain. The same 
avenues through which pleasure enters the 
soul permit pain also to enter. Pain is the 
shadow of pleasure, and never far from it. 
If we could sum up our sensations for a 
number of years, and strike a daily aver- 
age, we wouid doubtless find that those of 
pleasure far outnumber these of pain, even 
in years of adversity. The morning light, 
the evening shade, the sweet sounds of Na- 
ture, the gratetul taste ot bread and water, 
the changing seasons, the taces of friends, 
the voices of loved ones—these are daily 
pleasures that we take for granted, and do 
not count. While one night’s toothache, 
one briet attack of illness,a disaster in busi- 
ness, will make a deeper impression on us 


} 
? 


than ten thousand mercies make. How 
any of us are blind to the comforts 
} i . 2 wil ‘ wa’ é 

Wor sand n inces 
ur lives (as they infest all lives.) 
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DAYBREAK AND FLOW#ERS. 





BY 4. C. 





Ere yet the sun with burning rays 
Had chased the cool, grave hours, 
Turning the meadows ail ablaze, 
I sought sequestered bowers ; 
And, from my covert, in amaze, 
Caught daybreak painting flowers, 


So stealthily. with tip-toe skips, 
She flitted everywhere ; 

And stooped and kissed with carmine lips 
Wild roses frail and fair, 

Which shook and flushed from heart to tips, 
Then left them trembling there ; 


And turned, as if in elf sh freak, 
Her sorceries toapply ; 

With stained and fragrant dew to streak 
The four-o'clocks 80 shy : 

While drowsy poppies near her check 
Awoke in scarlet dye. 


The drooping lilies’ courage fled, 
Her presence to behold : 

She hovered o'er their lowly bed, 
Formed of the dark, damp mould, 

Light from hershining mantle shed, 
And iteft them burnished gold, 


One moment more, the mattea vine 
Her giddy head caressed ; 

Azalinat tais sly look-out of mine 
Her purple hair was pressed ; 

Never before tu robes so fine 
Were morning-glories dressed. 


Then, willing colors from the skies, 
The amber, blush, and blue, 
She whirled a cloud before my eyes,. 
Of flowers in every hue, 
And vanished In the great sunrise 
From my bewildered view, 
— i eeteen satiate cae -— 


A Student. 





BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


trom Alice that vou are about to leave 

your lodging on the moor, and from 
her description of the place I think it would 
suit me perlectly. 

“TI want a very quiet house with no other 
lodger. I must read hard during July aad 
August. 

“T have just gotasplendid vertical sec- 
tion of the petal of the digitalis purpurea, 
and I am quite sure vou are right about 
the total cessation of activity in the chloro- 
phvil before the appearance of 
nent. However, Dr. 
own opinion still. 


\ Y DeaR CovusIn HowarRp,—I hear 


Bond tmaintains his 


ee there’s a tleman, a 
cousin of Mr, Evelyirs, pe 2 down to 
take the rooms. He's a great student, and 
he’! stay for two months.” 


‘Hope a’ll pay et a's a book-larned lad,” 


growled ungrateful Thomas. 

“Now, Thomas Peters, I’m ashamed! 
Instead of kneeling down—well, that you 
can't do, poor dear—but thanking the good 
Lori. Of course he'll pay.” 

“An how's Maister Hanson to stop here, 
too, then ?"’ continued ungrateful ‘Thomas, 
asa shadow darkened the doorway. 
yere he be!"’ 

“Mr. Anson, my dear!" cried Mrs. Peters 
staring aghast at the new-comer. 
ever did you come from? To think of it! 
It I ever thought you were coming here 
this day! How did you come, sir?” 

“Why, I walked over from Teighmoor 
this morning, Mrs, Peters,” replied Mr 
Anson. “Didn't you get a letter from me 
a week ago?” 

And he seated himself on the kitchen 
settle with the air of one who knew he was 
weleoine. 

“Never heard a word about you, sir, since 
Mrs. : 
Switzerland.” 

“Well, old Martin must have the letter 
in his hat or one of his pockets then, for I 
wrote several days ago. But I hope you 
can take me in?” 

Mrs, Peters did not usually speak with a 
Devon accent. 

But none but a genuine daughter of De- 
von could have putas much dismay and 
grief into asingle syllabie as she did, 


“My de—ar! Woatever shall we do? 


“For | 


“Wher- | 


Bayle told me you were going to | 


Ouly this very morning I let the rooms to | 


aventieman from up the country, thinking 
you weren’t coming.” 
“That's bad—for me,’ 
SON. 
be.”’ 
“No, Mr. Anson, it musn’t. I'll tell Mr. 
Evelyn the gentleman can’t have 
You have the best right, sure.’’ 
“You had better take in the stranger, I 
ain at bestonly an uncertain bird. ‘Take 
him in and do for him, Mrs. Peters; I'll go 
over to Teighmoor again till I find a good 


’ 


returned Mr. An- 





the pig- | 


“Will you arrange for me to take your | 


rooms, if you think they will suit? I 
should like to go down on Thursday, if pos- 
sible. 
“Ever your affectionate cousin, 
“F, EvELYN.” 


“Hum !” said Mr. Evelyn, as he cracked | 


his egg and finished this epistle. 


“The | 


lace is quiet enough; onlw what is up now | 


wonder? ‘Read hard’'—always the way. 
Well, I'll take the rooms—T’ in surry enough 
to ieave them myself.” 

He looked through the quaint, diainond- 


paned window out on the wide stretch of | 


rugged moor, the tree far-reaching sweep of 
heather-clad earth and lichened stone; and 
sizhed to think that to-morrow he must 
leave the lonel 
for the civilise 
don chambers, 

‘Mrs. Peters,’’ he called, hearing a step 
in the passage. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered 
lady, opening the door, ‘“Good-inorning, 
sir.’ 

“A beautiful morning, Mrs. Peters. It 
inakes me hate to go back to London, and 
leave such weather behind.”’ 

‘*Indeed, sir, 1’d be sorry for anyones to 
stop enjoying themselves; and if you'd like 


noisv dulness of his Lon- 


inajesty of this quiet place | 


his siniling land- 


to stay, why, the rooms b’aint taken as | 


vet.”’ 
“ “Ah! L wish I could. But I want to 
engage the rooms, Mrs. Peters, if you've no 
objection, A young cousin of mine, a great 
student, wants to come down here for July 
and August, I suppose yeu have no one 
i view—what has happened to Mr. 
son??? 

“He's gone to Switzerland, sir, I think. 


AD- | 


place.”’ 
“Dear,dear! You must be nearly starved. 


I'll get you some breakfast first, and then | 


I'll step over to Mrs, Blake’s and see what 
sort of accommodation she’s got. Would 


you like to try her, Mr. Anson? I hear 
she’s a clean, thrilty body.”’ 
“Aye, il she could have me. I really 


don’t care where tiny tent is pitched—only 
that I would rather be here, But I don’t 
believe Mrs, Blake’s heavy-cake can come 
up to yours, Mrs, Peters,”’ 

“Weill, she’s atidy body and does 
“And if you are not comtortable, you have 
only to tell ine, and [ll tind yoa a place 
you'll like. 1 was beginning to think this 
new young gentleman would be coumpany 
for you, but ! don’t know.” 

“I'll comme and see what he’s like, any- 
how. Ithe doesn’t want society we shall 
easily find itout. Idaresay he doesn't, 
counng down here.” 

At this inoment the cart carrying Mr. 
Anson's luggage froin Teightaoor caine into 
the yard. 

It was discovered that a portable easel 
was tnissing. 

As the boy declared he had brought every 
article he received, there was nothing for it 


“But I suppose what must be, must | 


them. 


her 
best,’’ said the gratified hostess,generously. | 


but that Mr. Anson should set out again af- | 
ter breakfast, and walk the seven miles to | 


Teighmoor. 
“Dll call at Mrs. Blake’s on my way, 
Mrs. Peters,’’ suid he. ‘*Meanwhile, the 


luggage can remain here, if you will be so 
good. Tell Mr. Evelyn I was sorry not to 
meet bim, 
night.’ 

And away went the voung artist over the 
moor. 

Mrs. Blake had rooms at Mr. 
disposal. 


Anson's 


I shall sleep at Teighinoor to- | 


She proinised to do her best for the young | 


gentleman. 
Mr. Anson took up his abode in her 
dwelling, about a mile frou: bis old quar- 
ters at Chaglo:gh Farin. 
* ” a + 
The Wednesday — intervening 
Mr. Evelyn’s departure ana the 
bis cousin, Was occupied by Mrs. 


between 
rrival of 
Peters in 


| cleansing aS thoroughly as possible the ap- 


Anyway, he basn’t taken the rooms this | 


sucuiper, I aim sorry tosay. But for any 
triend of yours, Mr. Evelyn, Ill do my 
best, and I can say no more.’ 

“Well, iny cousin authorises ine to take 
the rooms if you can give them, Let me 
see: I leave to-inorrow. Could you have 
the rooms ready by Thursday *” 

“Certainly, sir, and Iain wuuch obliged 
to you.” 

“Then I’lt be back by four, and I shall 
be pretty bungry, Mrs, Peters. You won't 
forget to tell Jack about imy portinanteau, 
will you?” 

“That will be all right, sir.’’ 

So Mr. Evelyn donned a light overcoat 
andl «a broad-brimimed hat, and equipped 


parently spotless furniture, and in) making 
other preparations for her new guest. 
She confided to ner husband a sort of dis 


like tothe voung tian, and several tines 
expressed her serrow that she was not 


getting the apartinents ready for Mr. 
son. 

For three summers he had spent July 
under her roof, but soine uncer vainty as to 
his movements had now untortunately 


An- 


| arisen, and she was compelled to send him 


wito a tin box and an umbrella went forth 
for his last botanical rainble on Dart- 
moor, 


Mrs. Peters returned to her kitchen with | 


a sight heart, 

She was burdened with a rheurnatic bus- 
band and their income froin the little farm 
was 8© sinall that she was inuch beholden 
for her winter tnaintenance to the stim #she 
earned by letting ner two best rooms in the 
BUlnIner months. 

But Chagleigh was far from 
and bordered the very wildest 


tow n, 
f the 


any 
part « 


attract “ | Iv a @% ~ lere 
rotiring visitors froin taking 
abode at the farm-house, 


1eRs 


| treated, and much 


away. 

Fox all her vexation, she surveyed with 
much pleasure the neat rooms that shone 
with hand polish on wood and metel, as 
she patiently awaited the arrival of the 
stranger. 

“He can’t say they're not clean enough, 
anyvhow,’’ was her satisfied comnent. 


The sound of wheelsdrew her to the 
door. 
After one brief glance she suddenly re- 


surprised her husband 
by rushing Into the kitchen and exclaiim- 
ing— 


“Land's sake alive, Thomas! The new 
youny gentleman's a lady! 
: * - * * _ 

“Yes. T ] t lvings ver 
+ liss | as M 

‘a 
4 D . 

bot V aO you Inapage & 0 4 


“Mr, Evelyn used to have them just as 
| they are, mbes,” answered Mrs. Peters, a 
| little hurt. He never complained about 
| them.”” 

“Oh, then, never mind; I dare say 1 can 
manage.’ 

And the young lady siniled so brightly 
| that Mrs, Peters left the room with a .ess 
wrathful heart than she had borne during 
the interview. 

But she told ber husband that Miss FEve- 
lyn was full of very queer whims and tan- 
cies. 

She for one didn’t want to have the old 
house blown out of windows by draughts 
of wind, 

She added several other remarks which 
showed that the lady lodger was not likely 
to become such a favorite with the good 
wotnan as her cousin had been. 

The next morning Miss Evelyn unpacked 
avery heavy box, which proved to be near- 
ly full of books, 

These she established in rowson the only 
table. 

In answer to Mrs, Peters’ puzzled request 
for a place on which to lay the cloth, she 
cleared about two feet square, and intitma- 
ted that not another inch could be appro- 
priated for any purpose whatever. 

Several photographs in light frames were 
seattered about the room, 

A gay Indian shawl was spread in a fan- 
tastic manner over the low, broad window- 
seal. 

An easy chair which had arrived with the 
luggage stood by the window, and a read- 
ing-easel was placed in front of it. 

The little room, though with such very 
Slight touches, was completely trans- 
formed. 

The most effective object in it was its oc- 
cupant, Whose personal appearance shall be 
described later on, 

“I should like to have dinner every day 
at one o'clock, Mrs. Peters, and tea at five. 
Then I shall not require anything more 
from you till breakfast time. And I should 
like breakfast not later than eight.”’ 

Mrs. Peters was about to reply that Mr. 
Evelyn never required his breakfast until 
half-past nine, but a glance at the calin face 
“took itout’ of her, as she told her hus 
band. 

She was an excellent 
liked being tied to time. 

The idea of a lady's arranging things in 
this inanner was rather distaste!ul to her. 

Meanwhile the young artist made him- 
selt very comfortable at Mrs, Blake’s, as 
Was his custoin wherever he located hitn- 
self. 

He was as fond of fishing as of painting, 
and he spent many hours by the trout 
streain, looking for *effeets,’’ he said. 

His effects, though, were mostly in the 
shape of tue shining fish with which he not 
infrequently filled his basket. 

He was of an imaginative turn of mind, 
and amused himself during tue lonely 
Lours of bis first days on the moor, by spec- 
ulations about the man who had so sudden- 
ly usurped his rooms at Chagleigh. 

He sketshed several interviews, during 
which he and the student becaine very tast 
friends, 





cook, but she dis- 


| and 
| longing for another sight of the beautiful 





His lively invertion had surrounded the | 


unknown with a halo of romance, as he de- 
cided to send the spoils of the day to Mrs, 
Peters, with a request that she would) cook 
them tor the evening meal Of her puest. 

So it happened that when Miss Evelyn 
sat down to tea, half-an-hour alter her ar- 
rival at the farmhouse, some delicious trout 
appeared on the table. 

Mrs. Peters, in her ‘“flustrification,’’ as 
she alterwards expiained, forgot to men- 
tion the donor, and so the young artist's 
yvift was not received with the gratitude he 
Intended it to luspire, 

“T shouldn't ask a 


more delicate atten- 





tion,” said he, as he looked lovingly atthe | 


gift before sending it,’ than four tine trout. 
And very probably he won't Care about 
the pleasures of the appetite.” 


iam bound to say, however, that the re- 


| cipient much enjoyed a part of the present, 


and wondered if Mrs, Peters could possibly 
make ber lodgings pay, providing such 
delicacies tor her guests, 
_ ” a * - oa 
On the second day after Miss E.velyn’s ar- 
rival, Harry Anson determined to pay a 
Visit to the student. 
“Pll talk about Old 
eheertul youth to liuself, as he 
through the heather and 
furin. ‘3 
men abwayvs are, 


Evelyn,’ said the 
walked 
bracken to the 
There was Lyneh of Bal- 
iol, Hlow heshook whena fellow spoke 
tohim! Bat (bl be ftree-and-easy ; that’s 
what shy fellows like; and Pil tell him I 
loved his cousin like a father, 
bow hespends lis tine. T ssustn’t let bic 
sit over his books. It would be a sin on 
this moor, and in this weather. Well, here 
goes.” 

He opened the wooden gate of the fartu- 
yard and passed in. : 

Now, Mrs. Peters rarely Jett the farin, es- 
pecially in the eveniiuyes, 

On this particular evening, however, she 
Was anxious to attend a heladoin 
a sinall Methodist chapel, about a mile 
off. 

So having tilled her 


mieeling 


husband's pipe, and 


ascertained that Miss Evelyn wanted noth. 
ing, sie set Off, leaving the lodyer in) her 
own room, writing a jetter, and her hus- 
band in his custoinary arin-chair by the 
kitchen fire. 

Thomas was sleeping peacefully when 
Harry Anson arrived 

‘| yo alr oA vii Vas (4 


( 


“T trust you wil! not think——” and there 


1 the way to Chagleigh he bad quite de- 
termined on the tnain features of the sta- 
dent's appearance. - 

He had gifted Mrs. Peters’ lodger, with a 
tall, stooping figure, a sallow complexion, 
hollow eyes, and a rather rusty coat. 

In place of this typical student stood a 
young woman,of about middle height, well- 
formed, but not slender. 

Her eyes were, as he saw in one mo 
inenc’s bewildered glance, neither dark nor 
hollow, but grey, with delicate brows al- 
most square in outline. 

Hair of golden brown replaced the sickly 
black locks of the artist's mental picture, 
and the rusty black coat was a robe of soit 
dark blue, draping in elegant folds, 

All this he saw in that one bewildered 
second. 

Then, asaslight flush began to rise on 
the lady's cheek, he said confusedly— 

“I beg your pardoa most sincerely. I 
believe I have made soiwne dreadful mis 
take.”’ ‘ 

So saying he retreated clumsily, as he 
thought. 

Sie lady bowed gravely without uttering 
a word, 

“I'd swear Mrs. Peters said a man,” 
growled the artist, as lhe strode homeward 
ata furious pace, 

“But what must she think of me?" he 
added. 

The cloud of vexation wirich darkened his 
soul was becoming very dense, when, sud- 
denly,the comical aspect of the affair struck 
hit, and he laughed long and beartily at 
the absurd mistake, 

On returning from Chagleigh he found a 
note awaiting hii. 

It was trom the rector's wife, inviting 
him to dine and play tennis on the follow- 
ing Monday. 

Mrs. Kbayle was a very friendly old lady, 
and she bad adopted Harry as ope ot her 
prime favorites on his first visit to the 
moor, 

He was usurlly glad to be invited to her 
house, but this evening he could not think 
of anything but the vision of the student as 
she had appeared in that one short preg- 
nant moment. 


liis fine taste lingered in admiration on 
the graceful form and the soft dark dra 
perv. 


His fancy was inuch excited by the tair 
face, as he had seen it, just beginning to 
color into fuller life. 

“It was like the quickening of 
statue!" he said enthusiastically. 
Jer if Teould get the pose? 
pression was everything,” 

Late as it was he seized a pencil and tried 
to sketch an outline, 

But both face and forin eluded his skill, 
he threw up the attempt in disgust, 


the 
“IT won- 
But the ex- 


liiage. 

Suncay came, 

The urtist found himself weighing the 
probabilities of Miss Evelyn's attendance at 
Chagleigh elureb,. 

Finally, he decided to go there as usual 
and to sit, as he tad always done, in Mrs, 
Bayle’s preat pew. 

“Lishe’s there Tean’t fail 
was Lis coulorting reflection, 

With this very pious motive he went to 
church and took lis seat in the old chancel 
pew. 

Mrs. Bayle was coufortably ensconced in 
one corner of the pew, 

Her three prandcuildren 
litile stools at her feet. 

These were the only persons he knew in 
the chureh, 

Hlowever as they stood up to begin the 
service, he caugatsight of a figure balf- 
hidden by the formu: of a big, burly old far- 
mer. 

Hiis heart yave a vlad bound, and he was 
everlastinuly gratetul to Farmer Roden as 


to see her,’’ 


occupied three 


| that worthy moved his position on the read- 


jinof your friend the 


ing of the lestons, and permitted him to 
steal tnanyv furtive vlances at the face that 
interested bint so deeply. 

“Who is the stranger lady?” he enquired 
of Mrs. Bayle as he was conducting ber to 
her little pony-carriage alter service was 
over, 

“Miss Evelyn, you tnean ? She is a cous 
botunist, and you are 


yoiny to meet herto-morrow altternoon. We 


| dine at five, so that you tay @ujov your- 
| SelVeEsS when it is Gooler,’ 
The litthe old lady was not aware what 


dare say he's nervous; reading 
| gratitude 


I wonder 


filled the heart of her favorite, 
but she was pleased with his bright simile 
and bis filial attentions, as he estabiished 
her ia ter carriage and said yood-byes 

* * * * * * 


The drawitg-rooin at Chagleigh Parson- 
aze uad never before seemed a very iin. 
posing room tn Harry Anson's eyes, 

Now, on entering, it seemed to him = in- 
vested with the dignity of a presence 
chaniber, 

Iu tue furthest window stood the woman 


Who had interested hint so mueh, 

He found that the grace of formu, which 
Was her yreatest clurmu: was natural, and 
not the aceilental posture of a moment. 

Beauty of features she could nardly be said 


to possess, butthe wonderfully intelligent 


eyes, and trod, white forehead showed 

tiat ner intellectual nature was of no tiean 
rider. 

y ind perhaps this was the seeret of 

ou race re “WHS A Certain ndividual 
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THE SATURDAY 








he did not sit near ber, the party was so 
ginall that be could still observe. 


The younger geutiowan left the table | 


with the laties, leaving the Rector over his 
glass 0! claret. 

Four of tue party began to play alinost 
lintnediateiv. 

The rest— Anson, Miss Evelyn and Mrs. 
Bayle—sat down to watel. 

“f pave been wishing for an opportunity 
to ask your torgiveness for tiv bitraston 
the other evening, Miss Evelyn,” said tie 
artist. 

“Aud | imve been wishing to thank vou 
for vour delicium trout,” she answered, 
with « ygleansof tunin ber eves. “Tain 
afraid, though, that they were not Intended 
forte. Atleast, Mra. Peters has told tne 
eo,’ 

“Ab, | see she bas explained it all. ] 
don't hoow low she came to make such «a 
mistake. To suppose Mr. bovelyn situps 
said ‘a student,’ and jeft it to her ingenuity 
to yuess that you were « lady.” 

“You, I think that must have been the 
cause, Bul lowe ayreat debtol uwratitude 
to my cousin for foding out this lovely 
place.” 

“7 was sorry not to see Mr. Evelyn when 
he was here,” said Mro Auson. “lle used 
totry tointfect me with @ Liste for botany 
when we rambled over the moor together.” 

So they talked on til the set was played 
through, and Miss Kivelyo was coupelled 
te Jorn. 

Anson excused binself, tnore because he 
wished to e@atel ber than beenuse le was 
anxiousto bearthe result of Mis. Bavie’s 
lust attemoptat aServanta’ Friendly Society, 

However, be listeved to the good old 
lady with all due atlention. 

Ile was tiuels tiore sineere in hbisinterest 
when she began to tulk of ler tar guest 

‘Sie ima verv talented yvirl, anda very 
pooud pirk too, aid Mrs. Davie, wariuly. 
“> don't Know a tuore tiodest or a tore 
tinsel fists creature, 

“Tssbe studvioy for a profession 
Atmson, cur isiv. 

Odin gpee, b tlittik tet I hope net 1} don't 


ikea 


like the iden of wornren beeoumlne dloetor= 
wud iawyers, Mr Anson, Pheyv will wart 
to be cleryvinet tex and what a pretty 
state of things that would be! 

'* Then To osappoese Miss bovelyn studies 


for ber own atiusenmient ? 

"Well, if you ean eall it so.) Put ] be. 
lieve she works very hard. 1 hope slr 
takes plenty of exercise, I remecumber 
when | was aocirl at school we walked 
three bours «a dayvy tuortning and eventing 
we went out, wetordrv.’ 

“Miss evelyn isan orphan, DP believes 

Seeing at las that ber voting trienme wos 
mMaeh interested in Miss bivelyvar, Mrs. 
Bavie Pree catnie oe NCoes rE Chotenceecigeleitive 
and evervitlithiie that stiet Po bittat date rested 


a 


Dodson tencrree ated caneeres chee poVvode the vwirl, She 
Had been ber lather s Comstamt Cotmpoapten 


mince jeer cother died, leaving Florence 
epi y twee rs years bel, 

Proui that thie she had Kept house for 
Doiton, seuesedd Pate whem dll, written tis 
Jetters atid resed to dette dt hier so-called 
leisure tocmients, 


For tive vears she had given up all her 


Chinse ated tien ts 1 boob, ete Clictterta Sire 
WaS Passtonmutely ford of mecediteg stie tind 
Getied bersell riporousty all relanetion of 


this kind, exeept, indeed, ber reading to 
her father, 

ler tather’s death, three vears before, 
bad lett ther alote, and she bleed e:eplowed 
her tive ever since ta close aud persevering 
Btudy, 

Hier only bose wae the bouse of an unele 
who let her do just as slie liked, 

“*And she alwaves likes to bee abone.’” said 
Mrs, Bavie, thotghttaiiv. Tt is stray 
and sad tos Vote a girl.” 

Miss kivelvir did trot tow look sad. 

At the tiomenut she was standing atthe 
@dyeotthe court, and with a taawnitieernt 
backhander she bad just won the wae tor 
her side, 

The plavers sat down to rest. aod) Tharrs 


Anson brought Miss liovelvina clair, say 
Il} ae 

“J hope vou are mot too tired to plas 
wooauin Tat proto to ask vou te ploy with 
the, if you will be so Very Kitid. 

**]T shall be very vlad, Slit meswered 


boriwiitiv. *] ans met at all tired, 

De you tuean med or with, Mr. Anson ? 
quered Miss Anuie Bavile, ao sehoolyirl 
“hor she added wisely, ‘ui vou and Miss 
Iiveiveare partoers ois sure to be aw love 
proutane ficvthes col tas Guth priaas Muuitist 4 i 
twee,’ 

Phat asost be as Moss bEivelyin wisies,’ 
returned \tison, 


* * * * 7 
For several davs Miss Evelvn wert it 


Nvcd theo ianatter 
what direction she look she was sure to 


feyrilarlv every taiortiinns 


dooeeeh Cia artist @llier pooltyr or retluriinier, 
Treatiog this at test as accidental, she 

exchans da few pleasant words with lion 

eae tinve, bat gradually ber tanner grew 


eocter, wand abl length siie poossed titi witha 
efostocnt “w, and the next day was not 
‘ { ail. 

‘“hividentiv To hive been worrving her,’ 
- i Ngaseete ft ! i if one evenly, tires 

ter tout ! days by the trout. 
streain. y here atid not want to 
mere ier, Is | mevoawav and leave her 
bib [won 

Wit ‘ ‘ femorliate f ing he mad 
t “ft r “ \ t js ienant to 
" t w that fat 

‘ 

* > . . * 
i ' eariy ib 4 
ne 
» 


—— ee . ao — how 


He wasin avery restless mood, and the | 


| time hung heavily. 

He bad some letters to write, but could 
not write thems; bis rod bad gone out of 
order, but be did not care to mien it. 

He was leaving Miss Evelyn, and it was 
leaving the best part of his lile behind. 

“O! course she ean’t bear the sight of 
ine, he reflected, “And I can never ex- 
plain why | haunted ber, for now she 
won t give ime a chance, I can’t take her 
love tne by keeping about; but I can't by 
heeplng away, either, Anvhow, she shall 
@njoy the moors unmolested,” 

Mix. Biake heard the newsof her lodger’s 
fudden departure with unfeigned distuay, 
notwillstusding his just settlement with 
her, 

“Bot binight have known what toexpect 
ofabartis’, she told ber good tuan in) tie 
kitelwen. “There was Master Toller trou 
Iixeter, couldo't abear the sight o° erame, 
An’ the young mmanover to Mrs, Ladd’s, in 
Peighimoor, never pets up out o* bed till 
twoo'clock in the day. Tlartists is never 
rigttiv of it, my dear.’ 

The member of the eccentric profession 
who bad given rise to these remarks was, 
inenuwWwhile, @usayed ia pulling loyelher 
Lis Posse sSIOTIM, 

Ile bad packed his colors and easels, 
when aloud knock was heard at tlie door, 
and Mirs. Peters was aduiitted, 

“Where's Mr. Anson?” demanded the 
yood woman, quite breathless, 

“one to bed, a’ reekon,’’ answered 
Blake. “It's past ten o'clock. My dear, 
Whatever be the tiatter?” 

Anson had heard tis name, and opened 
his door, saving: “tere Tau Mes. Peters, 


Wiat do vou want with te?’ 
‘Oh, Mer. Atison, where's Miss Iivelvn ? 
There's a tnist outas biack ws tisot, aud 


before she could tinish, Anson had seid 


bos beat apd was dlowtstairs, 


“Miss Eivelvn out to this mist! he said, 
‘Phen bol w tiGinmenk titst tee host, Mrs, 
Blake vive tie a lantern. Wich wav did 
sine peer ? Wiyv dida’t you Gotme belore ? 
Noone Knows where she inay be by this 
thine,’ Mrs. Peters bevan to weer, 

Mrs. Plake yoblbu lantern noel prreodnn ise ito 
Wahe up ter tWwo sous and send th b fetal 
tojoimin the quest, and Atsom went out 
ln the mist with Mrs, Peters, who was sob- 


Dobtoge With Irighitaned shaking with @old, 

“Thoms was so tad, babiddact uotiee whit 
wouist ot was, she said: piteously., «* Miss 
bkivelyo went out at lour and said she would 
hoe baceth on teouple Of hours, Nluavibe she’s 
pone to the Reetorv, but Taever Kiew her 
to stay oul a pipht vet.’ 

Nirs. Peeters OX rienced eves easily clis- 
corned the road to the Reetory, and then 
She left the yvoutwe toan topo on by hissell, 

Her hustaund was really ill, and she 
dared not leave: lito. 

bie bouselold tad retired when Anson 
reached tie Reetory, and lie roused the old 
ywarcener witht Same cillhoulty, 

Wiitle le was tevin to amahke old Trewin 
Hodorstugd biserrand, Mrs. Bayle appeared 
Hh cdressinige-seowi aah titgelitewp, 

She was much alartaed om loariig of the 
bhatst. 

Miss bevelva had not beenat the Reetory, 
nnd the old dady fullv understood the 
danger to which her young fricnd was ex- 
posed, 

Pie Rector was away, and the only man 
on the puace was Trewin, who, bowever, at 
once Volumteered lis ard tn the searel. 

Vinson was how prowling desperate, 

fle only Waited to arrange that he should 
returm to Mis. Iba he belore dawn, however 
Lie seareh thiyhit turnout, and te told the 
mien Who bad followed bitte trom: bias lod- 
ihus that they were todo likewise, 

Phe them peltugeed apt tote the gwloour, 

lie went, as he thought, inthe Peighuioor 
chireetion, thinking thas the miost likeldy. 

Ihe called Miss Eivelvu's naine now and 
then, abe tarew the ravs of lis lantern on 
every object he could discern along the 
! ul. 

\ttength he came to a place where th 
road dipped down and = turned—be Kept 
Straight oom and soom found that he was 
Walking through the heather. 

lle wasas surely lostin the mist as if he 
bad never trodden a@ mioor in lias life bet ; 

md bissoniv echanee lay in tiie Lope ob ticet- 
brie cotpee Col Ubve ther seckers, 


Hlour after hour passed. 


When dawn Came, Struggling with the 
MISt that Was now Slowly risitige, Vnson 
{ ind thathe was tn unis titles Troi thre 
Rectorv, the other side of Tetuluioor, tay 

, shitted the town in some unaceoutut 


thie Wa. 

Now forthe first tiine he perceived that 
he was exhausted, 

Hie shivered as he dragged hinself slowly 
whet, and the great fear that iad been with 

bin throuuh the night throw seemed to have 

tiiead dre thoe charld Giacat Writpepecd titi yuna. 
bie Wel to the lum at bs 
ordered a pony trap. 

The ostler knew hius well and landed 
latins thre retus, 

But ie ecoudd not hold them, and ehanged 
Seals with the boy who was to vring back 
Line Caaise, ¥ 

‘Tie road to Chagileigh Reetorv had never 
sec ued SO loti. 

At last they reached the gate, and Anson 


Was cdescenaditiy, Wills chiflieults lor his 


huioor and 


binds Were how Si IY, Wiser Murs, Bavie 
rushed out, erving: 


‘llave vou heard? She aw found! She 
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He was only too glad to obey. 

When sbe brought him some breakfast a 
few minutes afterwards he looked more ex- 
havsated than ever, and could not be got to 
nore tian teste the food, 

“You have a thorough chill upon you,” 
she said decidedly. “Goto bed now and 
get warty if you cen.” 

A thorough chill he had get. 

The long night spent in the cold tist 
provided bim with @ feverish cold which 
lasted fora fortnight. 

Mrs. Bavie watched him with motherly 
eare, and as soon as be was able she moved 
hing down to the drawing-room, 

By this time she had learned his feeling 
for Miss Evelyn, and the kind old lady de- 
termined to assist her favorite all thatin her 
ley. 

The explanation of the voung lady's dis- 
appearance is simply this, She had walked 
out, not intending to go to Teighmoor, but 
mneeting a small pony-chaise which belong- 
ed toa farmer near Chayleigh, she thought 
of driving to the town and back again, to 
see if some friends who were coming down 
to stav there had arrived. 

Jin Chabb, who was in charge of the 
pouy-Chiaise, Was giad enough to drive her 
lorasimall fee, and so she went to Teigh- 
moor, 

but as the evening looked threatening 
her triends persuaded her to stay al! night 
with them, and the boy was sent back to 
Chiugleigh with aimessage tor Mrs, Peters, 

Bat the boy had gone ealinly to sleep, 
ind the pony bad made its way home in the 
mist, the boy not recollecting bis inessage 
till next morning when he went to Mrs, 
Peters withthe news, 

Mrs. BG vie often told tl irry \nson of 
Miss Eveivi'’s Kind enquiries, ‘She is 
very inuech distressed about you,” said the 
yood lady, netieing with a smile the good 
effect her words had upon her patient. 

When the day catue for his release from 
the siek-rooim, Mrs. Bayle said) with some 


Lf 


SlYheSS ¢ 

‘“] have invited Miss Evelyn tp come this 
afternoon, Harry. Do you think you are 
well enough to see her?” 

It was like a dreain, Harrry thought. 

gut she actually came and put out her 
hand with such a kindly look that his 
heart leaped up and his whole face as 
iDbutimated, 

lie had never looked so andsonre, 

‘Lean hardly say tis grieved J 
moto be the eausSe of vour illness,’ she 
sud, sitting down near him and regarding 
hit WIth grave Compassion, 

What could he say?) What did he say ? 

donot Know. Something very toolish, 
doubtless. 

Bat Miss Evelyn did not think it foolish, 
for sie talked on in ter quict Lones, Inaking 
the interesting invalid al:nost wild with 
contained happiness. 

There were ininy more such afternoons 
ln Store jor them. 

Harry did not get well quite so fast as 
tinizhbt have been expeeted trom a fine 
youug fellow of twenty three, 

jut Miss Evelyo was always ready to 
read for hinor sing to biat or talk —any- 
thing to show how sorry she was that hie liad 
to suller on her account. 

Her studies were rather interfered with, 
but it was wouderful how litthe she minded, 
And before the summer was over she bad 
learned that there was a new and deligpht- 
ful world she had only dreamed of betore 
—the Eden of pertect love. 

———— —— 3 > 


Anger and Repentance. 


my tie 


BY BLAKE PANSON, 


FUNILEN you refuse to give up this hateful 
journey, Th order to cCCOM pany He to 
the Hiasquerade, upon whieh l have seo 

set tay heart?” 

** T piust retuse, lestelle., This is a matter 
of pressing business, an Cheavement made 
weeks oye, and mv word is pledge d to be 
at hand at the appoipted time. Tam sorry 
to disappoint vou, butiteannot be avoided,” 
returned the husband, ger ively. 

“Cannot, Indeed! Tsay it can. Kugene 
Duval,af vou go to-day, and seo dis ippoint 
ine, Vou will rue it all the days ot your litt 
Let imme assure vou, T shall go to that ball 
Lo-tnocrow bight, either with you or with- 

itoyou; TP swear it,’ returned the wife, 

Crimson WIth passion 

“Ol, ay darling, donot beso hasty. I 
Kuow you do not ean one ball your angry 
words iimply; for vou surcly would not at- 
tend such a public: place without the pro- 
lection of your hustand.’’ 

‘lL have said it, 1 will go to that ball 
either with vou or without you.” 

“Then ibinust be without, because I can- 
not reaaatn. When DT return-—-’’ 

“Don't talk of your return,” luterrupted 


the angry wile. Ll hope, tromoinv soul, if 


vou go, To omay never behold your face 


‘Did T hear vour aright, Estelle? [Let 
tne be Sure that | was trot mustaken in vour 
words.”” returned the Young than, every 
VeStipe ol Color receding froin lis lace and 


‘You were not mistaken, I repeat my 


Words to Satisiv. Vou. lL hope, trou: my 
soul,if vou go, I tnay never behold your 
i 3 iuretiti : 


With tiuese words the avery young wife 
passed it I eat x her iusband 
t i g Ver lis , \ *, Woleh he had 

| r 


i auTiti 





look towards the house, enter a passiny ca/., 
and then—she saw hit no more, 

No more, I say, for days, weeks, mont!.« 
—nay, years elapsed, and the bright, hanc- 
some face of Eugene Duval never greeted 


| the longing sight of the poor, young wife, 





whomn remorse for her passionate words 
had rendered lonely and desolate, 

Estelie had kept ber vow. 

She had attenued tbe great masquerade 
ball, accompanying an intimate frend ot 
ber husband; but there she had been 
Strangely Unhappy, 

None of the pieasures 80 anticipated contd 
reach one who bad parted from a loving, 
kind, and good busband, as unkindly as 
she had done. 

A vision of the pale, shocked face, that 
she had seen after a second Uime repeating 
those cruel words, kept continually thurst- 
ing itself before here, even in the midst otf 
the dances which usually afforded her so 
uifeh delight. 

She felt that the company was to her ex- 
ceedingly tedious, that the time tor her re- 


turn to her home seemed cruelly long, and 


as the moments rolled on, she thought con- 
tinually— 

“IT wish IT had note me. I wish I bad 
not said those angry words, I will tell 
Eugene, as soon as be comes hoine, how 
wretched I have been, and ask hii to for- 
give ime.” 

But he never came. 

A few days of wearving silence passed, 
and then a letter arrived, telling her she 
need not fear being pained by a sight of his 
face again, a8 he was just about leaving for 
a distant part of the world where all traces 
ot hii hereatter would be entirely lost. 

He advised her to sell the tiouse he had 
settled upon ber at their warriage, as he 
did not think it best for her to live alone, 
and she could still return to her father's 
house, 

He had arranged his business affairs, 
Inaking ample provision for her every 
want, a8 he was abundantly able to do, 

Hle vave no address, thercfore she could 
not answer, 

‘This was bis last farewell. 

Years rolled oa, and her heart never 
ceased touche under its deep pressure of 
reinorse, sorrow, and undving love, 

Poor thing she bad loved her husband, 
but she bad never curbed her violent 
temper, or checked ber sinful love for 
BaelvV and excitement. 

When she did learn this lesson, when her 
flerce passions had been subdued, and she 


| could ul tly bear crosses and disappoint 


ents, When excitement und gay scenes 
had lost their Gharuis, and home and pure 
domestic duties had taken their place in her 
heart, the one who would have enjoved the 
change, and rejoiced in the now amiable, 


}and still beautiful woiwan, was far away, 


ignorant of ber repentance, entirely es- 
trangved, 

Seven years went by, and we find Estelle 
Duval still with her parents and only 
sister, now just twenty-lwo, the ape that 
soe had been when ber eyes last rested on 
her husband's iace, 

Friends oiten wondered that Mrs. Duval 
never appeared in society with Clara, but 
they could not but admire ber dignitied .e- 
serve while suffering under the stung of 
being a deserted wife, 

Mr. Mateolous, her father, had never been 
afortutiate manin business, and as times 
were hard, he lad sought of late years to 
mend his slender income by taking a few 
select boarders, 

On the morning when we see them in 


| their home, the iwotuer and her two 


duuzhters were seated in Estelle’s prettily- 
furnished bedroom, discussing the appear- 
ance of agentloman who had just leit, after 
OU VATS PoOms. 

Heo would take possession of his handsome 
apartinents the next day, he said ou leaving. 

“Did you like lis appearance, mamina ?”’ 
asked Clara, 

“IT did very much ; although all eonver- 
sation Wascarried on through a friend he 
Drought with him as interpreter, he being a 
Geriian, Unable to Speak our language. Ke 
is probabiy torty-tive or fifty years of age, 
very gentiGuianly in his looks, and bad ex- 
eellent references, IT should think bim 
wealthy, a8 he was willing to pay high 
prices for additional privileges and coin- 
torts, ”’ ; 

“Lhops he will bea pleasant inmate of 
our home, although he tiust be «a silent one 
as we Cabhotcouverse with tii,’ remarked 
Iestelle. 

In raising her eyes while speaking, the 
fell Upon a likeness of her absent ro Plinet’f 
Whose handsome, beardless face with its 
Winning sale, seemed alinost boyish in its 
beauty aud repose, ' 

Hier gaze remained riveted upon the pict 
ure as sue Caitaly continued— 

“DT was passing through the hall as he 
Was [@aving, and the tones of his voice re- 
tninded tne of Eugene's. Did he look like 
bitin ?”’ 

“Oh, no. Tle was, as] sav, full forty- 
five. His heir was very grey and bushy, 
and so was bistull beard. ‘Lihere may have 
been a jook of Huygene’s about the jarge. 
dark eyes, notwithstanding he wore specta- 
cles with tinted glasses, but I did not think 
of it while with hii’? 

Mr. Oberhboltzer proved upon further ac- 
Guaintance a periect gentleman. 

He seemed socially inclined, often spend- 
ing his evenings in the parlor with the fam- 


Uv, Drineine there lis books and papers, 
b Slomiot reading and study. 

At first tue ladies leltrawkward with their 
Sil L coup m, but finally they ceased 
t revard S | irities; and Knowing 

rn. thy ( t 
i rs, heediess 


becaine apparent 
8. Male n and Clara, and that was, thas 
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ceed the totally uneonscious Estelle. 

He onan her every litthe Wat at the ta- 
ble, was always ready lo place «a chair for 
her when she entered the room, and some- 
times they had surprised him gazing with 
a long inmpassioonate lovk upon her beautiful 
features,when she was entirely unaware of 
his adiniring glances. 

They began to olserve this but wisely 
kept it to themselves, fearing to dixplease, 
even by a jest, their loving and afflicted 
child and sister. 

One cold winter's inorning, the German 
gentleman sat in the shadow of the lace 
and crimson curtains, deeply absorbed in 
the contents-of his paper, wien the sisters 
entered. 

They perceived him, but secure of his 
not understanding their conversation, they 
continued it. 

‘Da go thie once, Estelle,”’ pleaded Clara. 
“Tt will be suct: a splendid entertainment, 
and the music will! be so fine.’’ 

“No, dear, do not urge ine; vou know I 
have lost all taste for parties since Eugene 
left me. If you could realize bow L have 
suffered for that tearful love of pleasure, 
you would never urge ne to renew it 


again. 
en think,’”’ she added, while tears 
fided her eyes, and her voice trembled 


with sorrow, “bad it not been tor tiat fatal 
ball, I should never have said those cruel, 
untrue words that drove him from me, 
even while in heart 1 loved him better 
than anyone on earth. No, dear sister, I 
have shuddered whenever I think of going 
into society, since that fatal day,and I shall 
go no more.” 

The sisters turned away as they spoke, 
not seeing that Mr. Oberholtzer had risen 
froin his chair, and had burriedly turned 
to approach them, 

That afternoon Mr. Malcoiin came home 
froin his business earlier than usual, and 
calling Estelle into the parlor, he hastened 
to tell ber some important news, regardless 
of the presence of their silent boarder, 
who sat near the window. 

“Estelle, darling, I hurried hore to tell 
you that Dr. Maxwell, our fatnily physi- 
cian, called at ny office this tmorning, and 
greatly delighted ine by asking mv permis- 
sion to speak with you on the subject of 
mnarriage.”’ 

“Ob, father,’’ exclaimed Estelle, in ac- 
cents of deep surprise and sorrow, 

‘Listen to me, ny child. Dr. Maxwell 
loves you devotedly. He knows your sad 
story, knows that you have not heard froin 
Eugeve for seven years, knows also that a 
divorce for abandonment can easily be ob- 
tained, and wishes ine to urge his suit. My 
dear, will you listen to him?” 

“Never, father, never! A divorce from 
Eugene,whom I still love,I will never ask. 
I respect Dr. Maxwell—he is a good inan ; 
but none but my absent Eugene shall ever 
cail mine wife.” 

“But, Estelle, he may be, and probably 
is, dead.”’ 

“So ain I dead to all living men. I had 
a good busband—I loved him, but I could 
not make bim happy,’’ was the firin re- 
ly. 

My child, you are different now.” 
“Tam; I bave repented from the depths 
of my heart for my former conduct, but I 
shall ever cling to ny lost husband. Tell 
Dr. Maxwell that I cannot listen to his pre- 
posal—that I will never consent to be di- 
vorced from one who still possesses my 
whole affections.” 

“Very well, my child, I will not press 
the matter, although | like Dr. Maxwell so 
very much,” sighed the father, as he lett 
the room to seek his wile, 

Estelle sat motionless a few moments af- 
ter Mr. Maleolm had gone, then, dashing 
offan unbidden tear, she was rising, when 
a yentie touch fell upon ber arim,and a low, 
asitated voice whispered— 

‘Estelle!’ 

She looked up, surprised to see Mr. Ober- 
holtzer standing beside her, with a face full 
of emotion. 

Before she could speak, being startled,he 
inurmured— 

“Forgive me, but I would speak of your 
husband.” 

“Sir! Can you speak English? Did you 
know the person you tmention ?”’ she ex- 
claimed with a face from which all color bad 
fled. 

“[ can speak English. Forgive me for 
deceiving you 8» in regard to that matter, 
and surely you will when I tell you I come 
froin Eugene?” 

“Oh, Mr. Oberholtzer, then he ltives—he 
lives! Bless vou for those words. But 
dows he love me yet? Can he forgive his 
broken-hearted wife?” Pare 

“Hecan, and thus entreats you to forgive 
him also. Look up, Estelle, ay own darl- 
ing, and see who stands beside you.” 

A thick, grey wig and beard lay upon the 
floor, the tinted spectacles rested beside 
thein, and there, with open arms and his 
own siniling face, stood Eugene Duval, 
waiting to fold her to his bosom. 

With one glad cry she sprang to meet 
him, and winding her aris around bis 
neck, burst into joyful tears. 

Holding ber still in his fond embrace, 
Eugene gently soothed ber with kisses and 
tender words, and then, when she becaine 
nore calm, he told of bis long wanderings 
in foreign lands, of his accumulated and 





great wealth, which brought hic no happi- 
ness because unshared by her, of his lony- 
inys to see her once more, of his fear that | 


she would not receive him kindly, and of 
his sudden resolve, well carried Oul,t@ seek 
sasa lorelgi t ndierstanding 
ony 18 u y 
% iddiyvying whet rs = 
ss 
Ob, Eugene, my own husband, jy 


sake me more?" exclaimed Estelle. 

“Never, my precious wife. My wander- 
ings are over, and death alone sball part us, 
Biess you, my darling, for not listening to 
Dr. Maxwell's loving appeal.” 

I need not say that great joy and surprise 
were felt by the family when Mr. Oberhoit- 
zer turned out to ve the long-lost husband 
of Estelle, and the pleasure with which 
they greetod him could not but convince 
the poor tellow that he was truly weloome, 

The pretty house they seven years before 
had called their home, was repurchased 
and returuished, and a more devotedly do- 
inestic Couple than again touk possession of 
it, could rarely be found. 

An aneient writer once said— 

Lamentation is the only musician that, 
always, like a screech-owl, alights and 
sits on the roof of au angry person.” 

And this motto had been fully iim- 
pressed upon the mind of Estelle during 
the seven years of her loneliness, so that in 
all the added years of ber lite, sie was able 
to put in practice the power of a well-gov- 
erned temper, remeuibering— 

**What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 

But words once spoken, can never be recalled,"’ 
ee 


The Baby’s Bank. 


BY HARTLEY RICHARDS, 








TO,” said the engineer, as he stcod for 
\N the signal to start, “I wasn’t always 

an engineer. 1 wasn't anything for a 
lung time. 

“Tl had the Knowledge in iny head all the 
while, but it was lost under a heap of rub- 
bish. What tools men are wien left to 
themselves sometimes! Now, look at me. 
Would you say I ever was a trainp?”’ 

A tramp! 

His white, muscular throat—white and 
Wholesome under the coal dust—his strong, 
well-knitted frame, clear eye, and firm 
hand, denoted the man of pluck and 
couraye—a practical worker; not the idle, 
nerveless, relaxed object which is denuimi- 
bated a tramp, and which isa bligut on,the 
face of nature, 

No; this nan was never a tramp, and we 
told hiin so. 

“But 1 was, gentlemen,’ he said. “I 
was not only a trainp, but the worst kind 
of one; and }! worked harder and sutlered 
nore to get Inte that condition than I ever 
did to reach this.’”?” And he looked proudly 
at the polished trimuinings of his tron steed. 

* Tiltell you bow it was,’’ he said, ‘ I 
Was a tramp, ne matter bow I came to 
be so, or why. I lost hone, triends, selt- 
respect, and went froin bad to worse; but I 
had never broken the laws, nor wronged 
anybody but myself, when I fell in with 
soine fellows who thought they had found 
4 tool, and they had. 

“They say every man has his price, and 
they offered ine imine. 1 agreed to take 
money ard do the work, 

“It was this: to bang about and get ac- 
quainted with the inside of a house—the 
house of the richest tuan in the place—and 
to show them the way. They said I looked 
the most respectable for the purpose, 

“Gentlewen, you wouldn’ttrust one ot 
the pang with a quarter, least of all ine as I 
looked then; but I telt alimoc. proud of the 
counpliment, and that ¢‘ternoon I was to go 
upto the bouse and Jook for work, or to 
ask fur food, just as it bappened wo strike 
mie, When ihere was no one at hoine but the 
wowmen-folks, and look around to see how 
we could get in that night; for robbing, and 
perhaps murder, was what they meant. 

“It was just such a pleasant, peaceful 
afternoon as “this, and all the doors and 
windows were open, and not a soul saw ine 
as I lounged in through the garden and up 
lo the verandah. 

‘Tone gang | tad fallen in with had made 
one inistake—thev had kept ine suber for 
the work, not clear-headed, but sober 
enough to make ine feel that we were doing 
a dastardly trick ; to umake ine, for the first 
tine In tnany a day, ashamed of my own 
company. But I had gone so far I must go 
on. 

‘“T had walked up the steps and into the 
house without seeing a soul, and T stepped 
into # long, Cool room, and there | saw on 
the inanteishelj/, in a great, yold-lramed 
glass, a while tace, and two red, blood- 
shot eves—iny Own, but whata triplt they 
gave me!land then Lsaw something else— 
asinall iron bank, such as cinldren 
Cents ip. 

“Tt was inade of latticed bars of wrought 
iron, and between every bar was the yleam 
of gold and siiver coin. IT badnu’t a cent in 
my pocket, was bunyry, tired, lootsore, and 
disgusted with what Thad undertaken. ft 
caine over ine like a flash that 1 could take 
this mouey and get out of the gang; it 
would be a dishonesty, Lut pot such as this 
they bad planued, 

*] reached out iny hand, and stopped. 

‘There, al iny Very feet, on a white lace 
pillow, and all white and fluffy, like an 
angel, lay the loveliest baby Lever saw in 
my life. She was asleep; butas IT looked 
at ber in startled wonder, she; opened her 
eyes aS wide and brigiit as daisies, held up 
both pretty hands, laughed like a bird 
singing, and said, ‘Joe, Joe,’ which wasn't 
by Name at all. I didii’t touch the baby's 
hand, and I didn’t touch the baby. 

“While 1 stood there, 4 liithe pale woinan 


cause out Of her roum aud early faluted 
when she saw me, ard I sat do wi there and 
told the story, and asked herto huve ive 
sent to pris for protection lor iuyself and 
~ ‘ r & 
é xf ati 
a 2 ai i ‘ 
Joe Ari Lue rest of the 





come back & them, 

“I didn't give then up; it wasn't worth 
while, when I had put the people they had 
designed to rob on guard, and left the town 
that night. I didn't go to prison. 

“The wan whose house was to be robbed 

ve ine some work, but I didn’t reformall 
na minute, and be never could have re. 
forined ime at all ; it was the baby who did 
it. She trusted ine. 

“When I found my evil inclinations were 
getting the better of me, 1 went to the baby, 
and she smiled on me, and I grew strong 
right off; it made a man ot ine. 

‘I never could tell what the baby saw in 
my tace to make her help me in this way ; 
but it wasn't of this world, 

“She knew she could save me, aud she 
did it. 

“That was ten years ago, gentlemen, and 
I aim more of a man to-day than I ever was, 
and it is her doing.” 

“She iiust be quite a large girl, now?” 
we said. 

“Maybe so; [don’t know how that is; 
some folks say they don’t reckon time by 
inonths and years, 

“I'd like to feel that she’s the same sweet, 
smniling baby, holding out ber band in that 
confiding way,and call ine that same name; 
but I never wanted anyone to use the name 
since she said it the last time, 

“She was going to sleep, never to wake 
up, the doctor said; they told) me she 
wouldn’t know me, and that I would dis- 
turb her. 

“T went in on my knees, and crawled up 
to the bed and looked at her. 

“Dear child! she was as white as the 
sheets, and ber pretty curls never stirred a 
hair, and her sweet eyes closed, and I 
groaned in iny heart, tor I thought she was 
gone; and then she opened her eyes, and 
there caine a great struygle for breath, and, 
oh! I'd have died to heip her, and she just 
looked at te, and putone band up—I tan. 
cied she pointed up there—and she smiled 


on me, and says she, all at once,*Joe! Joe!’ | 


and then she made her mother understand 
that she wanted something. 

“It was the little bank, and she wanted 
ine to have it. T took it to humor her, and 
thought I'd give it back to her when she 
got well. 

“And then she smiled again, and I listen- 
ed to hear her say ‘Joe,’ and all was still. 

“You see, I never could go wrong now ; 
but how did she know about that little 
bank and ny wicked thoughts? 

“And she forgave and loved me, too, 
pretty dear. The smmoke makes ine ery. 
There's the signal. Good-day,gentleman.” 

>_> . 


| New Publications. 


Mrs, Finurma D. FE. ON. Sonthworth, the 
author of “Soelf-Raised; or, From the 
Depths,” just published, considers it to be 
the best work she has ever written. In it, 
the hero rises from the depths of poverty, 
miserv and bumiliation, and to trace his 
progress, step by step, has been with ber a 
labor of love. There isa curious blending 
of realism and romance in this work—the 
result, itmay he, of the leading incidents 
having occurred in actual life. It is,as Mrs 
Southworth says, her best and greatest 
work, for itis strongly marked by ali the 
inerits of her style, isan exececingly inter- 


—- 


esting and powerful story, and should be 
read by evervbody. lt is) pulilished in a 
large duodecimo volume of 659 paves, with 


a view of Prospect Cotlage,and its surround. 
ings, the home of Mrs, Southworth, on the 
Potomiae, at the unprecedented low price of 
seventy-five cents acopy. ‘IT. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Piaila., Publishers, 

Soine tine since we referred to the in- 
tended publication of an easy system of 
acquiring the Spanish lanyuasze, by Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston. The work bas now been 
issued in fifteen parts, and seems to beall it 


claiins in respect to ease, clearness, and 
thoroughness, It is based upon what is 
known as “The Meisterehalt Sywvstem’” 


whieh has been most saccesstul 
ot late years, and proceeds on 


ith 
the 


Murope 
rule of 


learning first, such paris ofthe luiguage as 
are inmost Valuable practically. Thre uti is 
not overburdened om Starting, Gul with too 
tnany yvraniiatioal rules, but these keep 
pl ie vith the stock of words viven, so that 
|} the task of poling alony iS thade both pleas 
ant, sucecssful and easy. “Those desiring a 


KeECp | 





wood way ol learning the Spanish tonwue 
should send for this book. Estes & Latiriat 
Publishers, Boston, 

“How He Reached the White flouse, ora 
Famous Vietory™’ is tue tithe of one of the 
latest issueso! Lovell’s Litiarcy. It is writ- 


ten by one thoroughly Lauitiiar with events, 


inenand thugs im this Country and is 
correspondingly interesting. While osten- 
Sibly astory it contains considerable fact 
and much else thuatis entertaming and bri! 
liant. Published at 14 & 16 Versey Street, 
New York. Price 25 cents. 

OMiss Luditugtarn'’s Sister’ is a story that 
Will certainly piease those whe ale loud of 
the mivstical in their novels, Its ty bid- 
ward Beliainy well-known a8 the autinor of 


many successful works, and isnain th Tgees 
upon spiritualisan., The elief ineidenat in 
the plot, a tmedidinn dving Whiie in a 
trance, taking IL biipossible or othe tna 
nialized spirit to return to tue other world, 
IS AS UNIQUe Ih Its Yy as the yianit 
Frankeustein. The book @entaings sou 
good character study, and the pict 

8e¢@ tlbarked by teore tian | 
Est | ~ 


Lippineots & Co. 
MAGAZINES, 

Another splendid issue of the Macaw 
| zine of Art comes in the September vum- 
ber. Every article is new, interesting and 
grandly illustrated with engravings from 
full-page in size, downwards. Among them 


are: A Field Hand-imaiden; Current Art: 
Diderot'’s “Salons; The Ship Before 
Steain; “A Serenade”; The Inus of Chan 


cery; Old Church Plate; “St. Agnes’ Eve;"’ 





Early China; “Arthur in Avalon"; A 
Painter on Composition; ete, ete. Cassell & 
Cu. New York, $3.50 per year, 

Arthur's Home Magazine has among 
others the following in its coptents for Sep- 
tember: Frontispiece: Leonore; A Study of 
Perfumes, illustroted; Some Autamn 
Leaves; Not According to the Appearance; 
Lillipetiansin Armor, illustrated; To Story- 
writers; Mra, Bright's Nonsense Money; 
Lay Sermons; The Home Circle; Mothers’ 
Departinent; The Temperance Cause; Chare 
acter Sketches; Housekeepers’ Department; 
Faney Needlework and Home Decoration, 
illustrated; etc. Arthur & Son Phila, Pa. 
—-—  « 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A Young Girl's Dementia---How it was Occa- 
sloned---Some New and startling Truths, 











The St. Louis express, on the New York 
Ceutral road, was crowded one evening re- 
cently, when atone of the way stations, an 
elderly gontleman,aceompanied by a young 
lady, entered the cars and finally seoured a 
seat. As the conductor approached the 
pair, the young lady arose, and in a plead- 
Iny Voive Suid: 





*Plouse, sir, don’t let him carry ine tothe 
asylui. Tan not erazy; Lam ae little tired, 
but notinad, Ol tno indeed, Won't you 
please have pupa take me back home ?”’ 

The conductor wecustoimned though he was 
to all phases of humanitv, looked with as 
tonisiiiment at the pair as did the other jasaes - 
engers in their vicinity. A tew words from 


| the father, however, sufficed, and the con- 


| ductor passed 


on while the 
turned her face to the window, ‘the writer 
chanced to be seated just behind the old 
gentleman and could not forego the desire to 
speak to bin. With asad face and a tremb- 
ling voice the father said : 

“My daughter has been attending the 
sciminary jp a distant town aud was sue- 
ceeding remarkably. Per natural qualities, 


young lady 


| together with «a great ambition, placed ber 


in the front ranks of the sehool, but she 
studied too closely, was not earetul of heer 
health, and ber poor brain has been turned, 
I anitaking ber toa private asvluin where 
we hope she will soon be better.” 

At the next station the old man and his 
daughter left the ears, but the incident, so 
suggestive of Shakspeare’s Ophelia, 
awakened strange thoughts in the mind of 
the writer. Itis an absolute faet that while 
the population of America increased thirty 
percent, during the decade between 1870 
and IS80 the tosanitv inerease was over 


| one hundred and thirty-five per cent. for the 


Kaine period, ‘Travelers by rail, by boat, or 


Jin carriages in any part of the land see large 


and elaborate buildings, and inquire what 
thev are? 

Tisane asvitis 

Who luilds theasne? 

Bach State; every county; hnndreds of 
private individuals, and in all cases their 
Capacily is taxed to the utmost, 

Viiv ? 

Beciise men in business and the pro- 
fessions, Women, at home oria society, ana 
children at school overtax their mental and 
nervous by work, worry and care, 
This brings about nervous dirorders, indi- 
gestion and eventually tania, 

Itis not always trouble with the head that 
causes jnsanitv. It fir oftener arises from 
evils inoother parts of the body. The ner- 
vous system: deterinines the status of the 
brain. Any one who has periodic head- 
aches; occasional dizziness; a dimness of 
Vision; a rity in the ears; a leverma 
head; frequent pauses orasinking at the 
pitotthe stomach, should take warning at 
onee, ‘Phe stommch and head are in direet 
SVinpathy and ifone be impaired the other 


forces 


itiye 


can never be in order, Acute dyspepsia 
Causes tnore insane Suicides than anv other 
known avyenev and the tran, woumn or 
Child whose stoomeh is deratyead is not and 
eannot be safe frou the coum on at any 
moment Of mania in some one of its many 


territile foriuis, 


The value ot moderation and the impera 
tive necessity of care in Keeping the stom 
ach rignt must therefore be clerrto all 


The Jenst Appearance 
tibtl-assitntlation 
as marelally 
Valin ary. 
voousred for 


ol Indigestion, or 
Ob food should te watened 
asthe first approach of an ime 

Minv tneans have been ad- 
tneetlnie such attacks, but all 
heretotore been tore or less deleetive, 
There ean be bttle doubt, however, that for 


the purpose of reyulating the stomach, ton. 
tw it up tooope per welion, keeping its 
nerves in anorwal condition and purifving 
the blood, Warner's Tippecanoe Tie Best, 
x 4 it incoent or recent discoveries, I¢ 
is «>| V pure and Veyetabie:s it is cer- 
tain to udd Viror to adults, while it cannot 
' Why possi nyureevenaciuild. The 
f thy t “usedinthe davsof the fa- 
" rrison itl pr if p Sitive of 
bas So Laorouehbliv withstood 
tits ASa tome and revivifier 
id t It has relieved the 
“ i | Ses: 
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“Dur Uoung Folks. 


TEARS, IDLE TEARS. 





BY HARTLEY RICHARDS. 





YOMETIMES there are little people in 
nurseries who do not Know how plea 
sant their lives might be, and ember 

from obstinacy, poussion, or perverseness 
make themselves and everybody else on- 
comfortable; butit: was not from any of 
these faults that little Dusyv Pritnrose, who 
lived in one of the brightest of these old 
rooms, suffered; indeed, she was, on the 
whole, a very amiatle, well disposed little 
girl of six years old. 

She had the best and kindest of parents, 

four little brothers and sisters, to whom she 


; 


| «nappy will it be for you if you have 





was tnuch attached, a good nurse, first-rate | 


bread and milk morning and evening, and 
excellent bealth. 

Why, then, was she always crying? 

That was the puzzle to everyone and te 
bherselt, for if you asked her why, 
severally replied, ‘1 don't know.” 

‘The nurse opined that something should 
be wiven her toery for, and, indeed, went 
xo lar as to sagyest that the fairy inspector 
of niueseries should be sent tor and con- 
silted. 

“Really, Miss Daisy,” said the patient 
nursery-tnaic one day, when the litthe girl 
was standing in the middle of the roo, 
looking bike a simall fountain, with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, having been 
desired to pation a warner coat than usual, 
and take haste ; wivo vou are such a 
baby. Il wonder this place is vta pond bey 
now—wherever do Bo tiaty Lears cone 
from?) Now dry your eves and be a pood 
girl, ‘There is nurse calling—T must run, 
and you can follow.” 

So saying, she quickly tied on ler bonnet, 
and left the roots, 

And what did Daisy do? 

For some tine she stood still where 
was, rather surprised to find herself alone, 
and feeling sorry she bad not gone with the 


mlie 


others, 

ut presently she felt an uneomfortable 
dampness in her feet, and looking down 
Kacy that she was standing in 
inches of water. 

Children are not often astonished at 
astonishing events, and she caliily con. 
templated the rising water, as she would 
have done had the baby’s bath been over- 
turned. 

Ina certain sense, she was amused by it. 

And when the toys in the corner began to 
float, and an espechily Liveorite boat of hers 
to awit gallantiy across to where she was, 
she clapped her lands wi h pleasure, ana 
watched the next arrival of a laru-yard 
with breathless interest, 

But soon the inereuss 
her to look for some piace of 
she sprang on tothe latie hearest her, and 
there witnessed the tad eareer of horses, 
cows, pigs, Reese, und duchs—sonpetiiies 
shipwrecked against a chair, or hurried to 
the central whirlpool, where they speedily 
emerged again, and floated away. 

Even pow no feeling of fear bad assailed 


of the flood obliged 


malety, and 


her; but when her last new Parisian dell, 
who walked and talked, Was Been ristig 
frou ber chair, with streaming hair, pale 


cheeks, and staring eves, andiafter a vain 
effort to sit down again, bad been suddenly 
taken up chair and all, wailing out her stow, 
* Papa, Manian,” and dashed against Duasy 
herself—then, indeed, ber danger seemed 
to fash upon ber, and was increased by 
finding the table on which she stood begin 
te rock, 

Above ber head were the ropes of aswing, 
she seized bold of these, and the table plid- 
ing slowly from under her, jeft her sus 
pended inthe air, 


} had turned away the hearts of those who 


hie 
| 


about two | 


| to the next Opening. 


| slrevuia 
| quidaintanee.”’ 


li this perilous position she remained a | 


few moments, and must have soon literally 
fulfilled the saving, ‘drowned in yourown 
tears. by falling from exhaustion, when 
the era ile of her voutiest brother passed 
underneath ber; she quickly let go of the 
ropes, and found herself sately sailing an 
it poest the top ol the wardrobe, over the 
bookeases, and then with a sudden sink, as 
if the waters had found their outlet, 
was borne swiflly through the open window 


shie 


On—On On. 

Phe motion must have been 
one, for began t) feel very drowsy, 
when the cradle, taking a new direction, 
becaimeso perpendicular that itwas only by 
bholdtmg fast te the sictes Chiat 
to Keep terself from falittoye, out. 

Darkness, too, added to ber alarin; for- 
tunately, however, this descent was mot ol 
Diotigg duration, and she stopped at what ap 
peared to be the bottom of a deep well, 
through whieh a dark stream flowed, 

The cradle again took an onward course 
through an archaay of rock, into a large 
eave, and Daisy found herself standing on 
dry ground. 

On every side was a sound of falling 
water, whieh flowed intoerystal basins, and 
the light coming in from above reflected 
back from these such dazzling brightness, 
that Daisy fancied they ust be clusters ol 
diamonds, 


a soothing 


Slit 


she 


was able | 


| of the room, with the tears flowing, 





Over ea wh ervstal was an inseription, and 
as slic Was endeavouring to read one she 
was addressed by a lady who came to her | 


wide, and taking her hand said, * Daisy, I 


aus the fairy of running waters; no one 
reaches this apot but through tears, Of 
these, however, there «are my kinds, 


Will you come with wie and separat y 


froin: the dark streat Dy Which you 
entered.’ 

Saying this s! yave Daisy a wand ; 
desired Le La Limes " nt 

“We wil wait ! Htie w >» and 


watch there crysta 


urs | 
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added to the precious drops which flow into 
this cavern,” and as she pointed to the in- 
scriptions she read, “Tears of Repentance, 
Tears of Gratitude, Tears of Joy, Tears ot 
Sympathy, Tears of Sorrow, These are the 
healing waters of earth, no seh tears are 
ever lost, they flow in here, and are then 

urified from every earthly alloy, and sent 
oes for the siek and the sorrowful in 
fountains and springs.” 

“Suv, she added, “whether you can see 
anvtling in those vases 7 

Daisy bent forward but could see nothing. 

* The image would have been clear to one 
who bad wept like tears,” said the fairy, 
“but you are perbaps too young to have 
shed such. I will, however, lend you the 
yiuss of svinpathy to look through,” and 
Daisy teoking it from her, saw represented 
on the surtaee of the water a hited of about 
twelve vears, lying on aamall bed in a 
beotige Penerten, 

Sie was deathiv pale, and her breath 
cone in short, panting gasps, but the ex- 
pression of her counter ance was so lovely 
that Daisy could only think of the pictures 
otanyels which she nad seen, 

By the side of the bed knelt a young girl 
a littie older, ber face hidden in ber bands, 
and sobbing Violently. 

*Porgiven! Forgiven! Is it possible, 
sheat length murmured. “3, the eruel 
sianderer; 1, who bv tny wicked falsehoods 


” 





loved her: I, who hated her beeauseeshe 
was better and clever than Twas, and bad 
even persuaded our tiistress to send her 
awayoin disprace trom the sabool, and made 
her sister believe Aod now 
Shes dviny Christabel, wiv Curistabel, 
Who las forgiven tie, and never more wall | 
sie know how deeply DT repent and love 
ber, Oh, live, live, Cifristabel,’ she wildly 
erted, wiv ** heart is breaking frou its 
Weight ot sorrow,’ 

The dying girl turned slightly towards 
her, and asshe dilsotwo large tears fell 
ou Alicee s hana, 

Pears of Joy,” she w A) i read, 
dariituy, 


iL was just, 


‘* Alice, 
I love you, it is so sweet to forgive, 


and your tears of repentance will mingle 
With tine bereatter, and bring you peace 
waned liewbitig, Kiss ie onee again,’ and as 


Alice bent to deo mist rose over the 
Water, aud Daisy saw no more, 


\iter a short pause, the tary 


sO w 
led ber on 


Ilere toe light was dim, and the sound of 


rushitig Waters, a8 they fell foaming and 
boiling into large leaden basins, 80 


frightened Daisy, that she drew closer to 
ber puide, 

* Yes," said the 
need to biter ere, 
tears whieh thow 
Passion, Tears of 


latter, ** we shall not 
Very terrible are the 
in this place, ‘Tears of 
Kuvy, Tears of Selfish- 





ness, 1nd they full their sad mission to 
j destroy, In the overwhelming flood, the | 
thundering avalanche, or the cruel hail, 


AWeeplig away Whole towns and villages, 
or destroving the fruits of the land; little 
do children, or indeed yrown persons think 
When they give way to these terrible 
passions, of the consequences ot their 
wickedness, But come,” she said) taking 
toe little girl’s band, ** fo will not) sadden 
Vou with any ot the sights you would see 
lookiny Into these wells, but rather go to 
our last eave, where,’ she continued with a 
sbigelit ‘wo wlay perhaps find a 
Which you bave some ae. 


sitie, 
With 


Daisy blushed, for as she entered she saw 





1. .- 
writen the words, Pears ot Folly and lin 
palicnee, andon the pround, aundst little 
SiO. pos, lay many of her broken 


toys, Whieh liad been carried down in the 
suine Siream) by which she liad entered, 
* Wedo net eolleet these wate rs,’ said 


} the fairy, * but let them run a vay, for they 


are useless for any Purpose. Perhaps you 
Will try here whet you eam sea.” 
Not very willingly Daisy obeyed, and in 


the first poolshe saw a litthe girl silting: on 


the floor with a shoe in one hand, and 
ervingg as if she were broken-hearted, 
lt was very like herself; and then she 


remembered that ouly the dav belore she 
had dome that very thing, ery and ery be- 
cause she had only one shoe, and when at 
last the nurse Gane up, she found she was 
silting on the other, 
Pool No. 2 showed 
breaklast—-tears apain. 
Daisy 2" said the nurse, 


heran hour later, at 


‘* | wanted straw 


berry jain, and this is inartivalade.’’ “ust 
like ‘Pounmiv Taueker,” said an older <ister, 
“he erred for white bread instead of 


brown.’ 

No. 3 showed her standing in the middle 
** What 
* TT don't know,” 


or 


How Said ber qmiother, 
answered Daisy. 

Anda ftourth found her weeping over a 
picture d00k whieb she beld upside down, 
and so could not tell what the pictures 
were, 

By this time poor Daisy's face was so 
scarlet with shame, that the fairv took pity 
on her, and wich ber wand disturbed the 
water, which soon disappeared, 

Then she said, * 1 lope, iy dear child, 
you will let your foolish wants and wishes 
disappear as quickly, and then we shall 
have no thnore tell-tale murrors to look into. 


You bave been allowed to come to ine, 
because no tear of passion or atnver has dis- 
graced you, and you only needed to be 


shown bow foolish a litthe girl or boy ean 
look, who cries about * Nothing.’ Now,” 
she continued, picking up the tows, whieh 
mended as she did go, “yet it. vour 
eradle again, and take these with wou. Y i 
will bave to go back on air inst i of 
wuter,’’ and tak ng tn Petbresgy se pair f 
bellows, Slie lend suc a pulltha 

rade | “ ‘ 4. ~ 

} ree wi | 

} r pe and the t se, I se na 





‘* What is it, Miss | 


and her brothers and sisters came in from 
their walk. 

“ Why, I do declare,” said the nu - 
maid, “ if Miss Daisy isn't standing e y 
as I left her two hours ago.” 

“And not erying,’’ added the nurse, 
“Well, wonders will never cease.” 

—-— 


OUT OF THE WAY. 





BY MARY E. PENN. 





TOU sha'n'’t have my danghter!’’ said 
Mr. Foster, bringing his fist down on 
the table with a crash. ‘There's no 

use tulking, young man, Youshan’t have 
her!’ ? 

“At least, you'll tell me why?” said the 
lawyer's managing clerk, who had just 
made application for the hand of the old 
gentieman’s only daughter, ‘Whatdo you 
know egainst me, sir?” 

“Forthe matter of that, nothing in par- 
ticular,” replied Mr. Foster. “But I'm a 
solid man myself. I have made money, 
and I want to lay that money in a warm 
nest, 

“Now, if] give iny girl toa poor fellow 
like you, when she comes in for what I 
leave her you'll spend it, instead of doub- 
linge it. tesides, you’re too young—not 
six-and-twenty, 

“And there's inyold friend Wade, tive- 
and-tittv, owns his block of houses and a 
hundred acre farm, factory, and torty 
workinen’s cottages, You ought to have 
sense enouch to see that he isthe man for 
Ayauton, not vou.” 

“But it Avatoa likes ine best ?”? pleaded 
voung Whithuian. 

" «Scutfand nonsense! She'll like who I 
tell herto,” replied Mr. Foster, Whose grain- 
nar Was not his strong point. ‘And as I’ve 
an appointinent at two, an say good-bye to 
you, Youth than. 

~ At this hint Mr. Whitinar bowed himself 
out of the great contractor's office. 

He intended, however, to have Agatha 
Foster. 

He did not care for her fortune, and he 
knew she hated the suitor whom her father 
favored, 

“Elope with me, Agatha,’ he pleaded, as 
he stood the next day under the side win- 
dow of her father’s house, before that 
yenticnan returned home,  * Elope with 
ine. We are both of age. Let us dety 
everybody.” 

“T suppose pa would come round in 
time,” said Agatha; “but f can’t go with- 
outiny things. IT have a very nice ward 
robe, and lots ‘of jewelry and things; and 


I wantto be married decently; bat how | 


ean 1 do it, when all day long, from the 
time pa goes out, old Jack Graham, his 
watchinan, sits on the door-step, pledged to 
lock ine upin iy room if T set foot outside 
the door, and to let noone in? ‘There he 


jis all day, and im the hall all night, im- 
jmovably on guard.” 


“Is he? said the lawyer’s clerk, sarcas- 
tically, as, at a signal from bis lady-love, he 
kissed his hand and ran away. 

Solemn Jack Graham, sitting all day in 
the ballechoir with @ stick ip bis hand, the 
object ot the detestation of all the female 
servants, Open.ng the door on a erack to all 
applicants, slipping letters into his own 
pockets, and Keeping the house free from 
Intruders, thought himself invulnerable ; 
but his weak spot had been discovered by 
his enemy. 

It was a bad boy. Not many days after- 
wards, at five o'clock a ring came at the 
door. 

Graham answered it, but found no one 
there. Another ring, and still another fol- 
lowed, 

“Itsa boy as runs and hides hitnself,” 
said Graham peering up and down the 
street. “The next ring Vil eateh him,’ and 
ie waited with his back against the door, 
and his stick grasped in both hands, 

The ring came. 

Out bolted Grahain down the street; 
peeped around the corner, found no boy, 
and was about to return to the house, when 
a hand eaught his coat-collar. 


‘Help!’ roared a voice. “ Help ! 


| Thieves! Poliee 1” 


“Letine be,’ shouted Graham. “ What 
do vou eatel hold Of ine for?” 

“You've got iny pocket-book,”’’ 
young man. “Tf you haven't, you have 
thrown itaway. f missed it as you ran 
pastine., Officer’’—this to a policeman who 
had speedily arrived—* 1] want this man 
arrested, I've lost ny poeket- book,” 

And so, amc his protestations, prayers, 
and cries, that respectable old person, Jack 
Graham, was pushed, pulled, and dragged 
to the nearest station-house, followed by a 


cried the 


_erowd of ragamuffins, and there locked up 


fan hour 


for the night. 

And that young man who had lost his 
pocket-book, and who was to appear against 
hits the aext morning, looked suspiciously 
like the young lawyer's clerk, Mr. Charles 
Whitman, who of course knew that one 
against whoin a charge was tnade must be 
arrested, even if he was able to prove him- 
self entirely innocent next day. 

And who came to the door in a flv half 

alter but this same young Whit- 
and who got into it but Agatha 

and where did they drive but to 
the station, and thenee to Bath? 

And Betsy Jane, and Sarah, and Ellen 
Maria all seemed to enjoy the carrving 
down ofa trank, bay, and parcel or two, 
With which they loaded the carriage, kiss- 
Ing their hands to Miss Avatha as it rollea 


4? 


phat ? 


Foster? 


Atseven o'clock, i Mr. Foster 


wsked Mr. Foster. 


| Surrey, of which 





“Please, air, a p'liceman arrested him a 
while ago for picking a gentleman's 
pocket,” suid Betsy. 

“Graham pick a pocket! Nonsense! He 
never did it!’’ roared Mr, Foster. 

“No, sir. I suppose not, please, sir,” 
said Betsy. 

“And where’s Miss Agatha ?"’ asked Mr, 
Foster. 

“Gone to have a ride, sir.”’ 

“What?” 

“Gone a-riding, sir.” 

“Where? Who with?” 

“Please, sir, | don’t know where. With 
areal nice young gentleman, with black 
moustaches, sir, replied Betsy, demurely. 

For an hour or two the neighbors all 
wondered what had happened in at Foser's, 
and cook said she wondered the roof did 
not tali in, for she never heard such 
language, 

And the return of Graham, with his ac- 
count of false arrest and imprisoniment, did 
not mend tatters, 

But Agatha was right, after all. Ina few 
months the old gentleman felt that he 
could not do without his girl, and finally 
wrote her a letter, which re-established the 
happiness of the family. 

To-day the vouny lawyer’s stratagein and 
his method of getting old Graham out of 
the way is considered an excellent joke by 
his worthy father-in-law. 

_— ti © ~<a 

SoME PoPpULAR ERRoRS.—The pelican 
is suid to feed its young with the life-blood 
from its own bleeding bosom. This is a 
beantiful mistake that will live forever in 
sytubol and legend, The ‘real live’’ peli- 
can bas a large bag under her unwieldly 
beak, and, digging with the beak toward 
the breast, she feec s her brood and soils ber 
feathers with red-stained tidbits of fish 
fromm the bag. 

The nightingale leans her breast against 
a thorn and sings in paia. In the old 
poets not only bas she athorn in her breast, 
but she puts itthere, Instead of being the 
voice of lonely love, she ought to be the 
emblem of those aiscontented people who, 
in a position enviable to others, first make 
their own troubles, and then spend their 
lives in self comimiseration. Ofcourse, the 
nightingale is not such a fool as she looks 
in poetry, 

Swans are said to sing a death song; this 
is poetry, too. But they are hatched dur- 
ing thunder ; and this is prose—the belief 
of otherwise sensible folks, 

Crows and curlews hate each other and 
their eggs put in the same nest will all 
burst. 

Talking of egys, the cock of the South of 
England lays an egg when the ven has 
ceased laving; it isa simall, insignificant 
aflair, with no yelk in it—clearly an 
amateur attempt. These cocks’ eggs are to 
be found in Sussex, if nowhere else. 

As we have got to the poultry yard, let 
Job's turkey have a word. We in this 
country bave the bonor of discovering that 
ill-conditioned bird. They say ‘as poor as 
Job’s turkey, that had to lean against a 
fence to gobble,”’ but there we must leave 
him, aS’ he does not strictly belong to us, 

_— DP --; <a 

THk AGE OF THE ORANGE TREE.—The 
great age to which the crange tree lives 
and bears is an important considera- 
tion for the colonist, who might, by a little 
self-denial, a judicious first selection and 
expenditure upon an orange grove, virtu- 
ally endow his posterity with an annually 
increasing income, 

Risso, in his work alluding to it, mentions 
that in the Convent of St. Sabina, at Rome, 
there is an orange tree said to be 600 years 
old, and at Nice, 1789, there was another 
which usually bore between 5,000 and 6,000 
oranges; its trunk took two imen to enceir- 
cle it, its crown was more than 50 feet 
from the ground, and its age was lost in an- 
tiqnity. 

Kven in England, orange rearing, during 
a considerable part of the year in’ the open 
air, has not been attended with mmueb diffi- 
culty, as witness the Beddington orchard in 
Bishop Gibson, in his 
contributions to Camden's Britannia, says 
it ‘*was 100 years old in 1695;” the Hamp- 


| ton Court orange trees, some of which are 


stated to be more than 300 years old; and 
various gardens in South Devonshire, 
where, trained against the walls, and only 


| protected with straw mats during Winter, 


are speciinens which have flourished for at 
least a century. 
— — - ee 
A FOREIGN critic thus advises a composer 


| in regard to the orchestration of passion ; 


' with bassoon, 


“When in despair, play oboe and follow 
There is more despair to the 
square inch in a well-managed oboe than in 
inmost instruments out of tane; absolute 
woe can be given by uuchaining the troin- 
bonist.”’ 
_- i. << 
WELL PAPERED.—A tenant in a house 


at the east end of London, that last refuge 


of poverty, recently testitied before a 
charitable committee to having taken 
twenty-two thicknesses of paper off the 
walls of room, preparatory to repaper- 


ing it. 
_— 3 - . 
Important. 

Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Church and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Centre! 
Depot in twenty minutes, aud save $3 Car- 
riage Hire. It enroute to Saratoga or other 
Summer resorts via Grand Central Depot, 


ail Bigwive will be transfered froin Hotel 
to this Depot, FREE. 600 Eleygantiv§ tur- 
nished rooms $1, and upwards per day. 
Rest turant tft st and chea pe St in Line 
City Fa “ ‘an ve better for iess 

tthe Grand Union, than at any 


othor first class hotel in the city. 




































THE END. 


When the gold and the red of the setting sun 
Grows pale and fades at the close of day, 
When the flooding splendor is over and done, 

And night draws on and covers its way, 
Wedo not hope its return in vain, 

For we know to-morrow will come again, 
This ts wood-uight. 


Wheu we part with aclasping hand at night 
From the friend we love, we feel regret, 
Andthe bright, warm heart takes with it the light, 
And joy of our own hearthstone ; anc yet, 
This regret is not a hopeless pain, 
For we know that the frien. will come again. 
This is good-night. 


When we leave the shore that has known our birth, 
When we turn our longing sight to fill 
Our hearts with mem‘ries of sorrow and mirth, 
The throbs of expectation are still. 
And night drawson, while we strain our eyes 
Por a long, last look of our paradise, 
This is good-bye, 


When a soul is called from the busy crowd, 
To tread the paths of an untried way 
In garments of light instead of the shroud, 
And we look our last on the form of clay, 
We know we have said our last adieu, 
And the broken vows we cannot renew. 
This is good-vye. 


When we stand at the gate at eve with him 
Who has filled our life with Joy or pain, 
When we watch the waning light grow dim, 
And know we shall never watch it again, 
We say the words end hear che reply, 
And we know the farewell is spoken for aye. 
This is gouod-night aud good-bye. 
cat 


ABOUT FANS. 





LL efforts to discover the origin of fans 

have hitherto proved failures. So far, 

we have no definite knowledge in what 

country the little machine was invented ; 

but China lays claim to the honor of the in- 

vention, as it does to others of even greater 
importance. 

Nougaret, in his poem on the ‘‘Origin of 
the Fan,’’ contesses his ignorance on the 
subject. 

There are three traditions from which we 
are free to choose. The first shows us a 
jealous sultana, who, in her wild passion, 


strikes with her tan the rival who insults 
her before her master. The damsel is to 
forfeit her life for her rashoess, but Love 


appears, and she is saved. 

The second legend is that which is best 
known and oftenest quoted. The lovely 
Lam Si, daughter of a distinguished man- 
darin, is present at the Feast of Lanterns. 
The heat is overpowering, and to cool her- 
self the maiden 
waves it before her pretty face. 


——= 


removes her mask and | 


So fascinating is her attitude, so graceful | 


are her movements; that all the ladies must 
aecds follow herexample,and soon myriads 
of masks are moving vigorously. 

The third legend takes us back to about 
670, when the Emperor Tenji is reigning. 
One of the natives otf Tamba, a meditative 


naturalist we may suppose, is watching the | 


bats as the flit by folding and unfolding 
their wings, and the idea seizes him that 
tans could be made of leaves. These fans 
were atterwards called baits. 

Bamboo and feathers were employed in 
the manufacture of fans; later on they 
were made of silk richly embroidered, 
sometimes with pearls. 

By the name of rpank-ha the 
known in Hindoostan. ‘There, 
is eminently useful ; for us who live in 
cooler climes fashion has often decreed that 


fan is 


at least, it | 
| means and oppportunuities as on the capacity of using 


we should sport fans when their usefulpess | 


is quite out of the question. 
In the grand procession in the East, when 


idols are carried abroad on ceremonial oc- 
casions, men ot high rank are proud to 


keep the flies off the sacred images by wav- 
ing fans about them. 

In the Calaya, we are told, which, tor the 
benefit of those not knowing, we may men- 
tion, is one ot the Five Paradises of 
Indians, ‘‘the blessed are privileged to tan 
the deity Ixora.’’ 

In Japan the fan is in constant use. We 
read of its being handled in sign of saluta- 
tion, and also of command. 

Children are hushed to sleep in their cra- 
dies by attendants who ply the fan to quict 
them. 

In the schools they are put toa different 
use, and scholars feel the weight of their 
master’s arm as he gives them a rap with 
his fan. 
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sonages to write their autographs, or a sen- 
tence, ora line of poetry, are well worth 
preserving. 

A Roman lady of rank was attended when 
she went out by her flabellifera, who waved 
a palm, or peacock’s feather, betore her, 
and also by her parasol-bearer. 

At grand banquets slaves stood behind 
the guests, whose duty it was to cool the 





airwith large fans. Scented fans were 
made of feathers in the form of a lotus | 
leat. 


Acolytesinthe temples were furnished 


with fans that they might keep the flies 


from the sacrificial offerings. The fan of 
the priests of Isis was composed of a bird's 
wings affixed to a handle. 

The lovely Helen ot Troy, so says Eu- 
ripides, was, according to the Phrygian 


custom fanned by a slave with a screen of 


feathers. 

The leat of the Oriental plane tree and 
branches of myrtle were pressed into ser 
vice, 

By whom the fans were introduced into 
medieval Europe—authorities difler on the 
subject—we have no precise means of tell- 
ing. 

Some say that the Crusaders, perhaps, 
brought the fashion from the East; it is 
probable that the custom of using the fan 
never quite lapsed, but that it descended 
and spread until the belles of Spain and 
France came to consider their toilette in- 
complete if one of these favorite appendages 
was missing. 

The flabellum, known by the name of 
emouchoir, was in use in France during the 
thirteenth century, but it was not em- 
ployed in private life until the following 
century. 

Fans were made of lamels of ivory, and 
the circular kinds of rice straw, of silk, of 
cloth, of cloth of gold or silver, and rich 
embroidery was lavished on these attractive 
luxuries. 

Queen Clemence had ‘‘afly flap of broi- 
dered silk,’’ and King Charles V. ‘‘a round 
folding fly trap in ivory, with the arms of 
France and Navarre, and a handle of 
ebony.”’ 

Spanish fans in the fifteenth century were 
circular, and ‘composed of paper orna- 
mented with feathers. ; 

Tufts of feathers attached to ivory handles 
were used in Italyinthe eleventh and 
twetth centuries. 

—-—— - > 


brains of old. 


If we had but more faith, we should have 
less care. 

No man envies the merit of another who 
has enough of his own, 

We shall all be perfectly virtuous when 
there is no louger any flesh on our bones. 

If we cannot live so as to be happy, 
us live so as to at least deserve happiness, 


let 


Where a cause is good, an appeal should 
be directed to the heart rather than the head, 

A rule for living happily with others, is 
to avoid having stock subjects of disputation. 

Happiness depends not much 


80 on 


them. 


Our happiness depends less upon the art 


of pleasing than It does upon a uniform disposition 


to please, 


It you want to do right, you must be 
| right. There isno such thing as well-doing apart 
from well-being. 

Be at least as polite to father, mother, 
child, as to others; for they are more important to 
you than any other, 

A right mind and generous affection have 
more beauty aud charms than all other symmetries 


the 


ju the world besides. 


Smiles are the higher and better responses 
of nature to the emotions of the soul, Let the chil- 


dren have the benefit of them, 

Faith in asublime truth, loyalty toa great 
men shine like the 
light. 


purpese, will make the faces ot 
sun, and their ralmeut white as the 
Men’s fortunes are oftener made by their 
than their virtues; fortunes 
thereby, also, than by their vices. 


tongue by and more 


overthrow 


A kind voice isa lark’s songto a hearth 
and home, and the sweetest music In all the world to 
one who loves you. It is to the heart what light is to 


the eve, 


Whatever busies the mind without cor- 


, rupting it, has at least this use: Thatit rescues the 
Workmen, whilst engaged in their OCCU- | day from idleness; and he that lo never idle will sel- 
pation, will, if possible, keep one hand free ¢om “ vik ane 
for the indispensable fan ; and soldiers flirt Chivalry is not confined to the relation of 
their fans whilst the enemy’s fire plays hot | sexes. th acini Ectediee ah cone a 
aud fast around then 
There, too, it is a nat " } aI 
memorandums are jotted down on fans 
naturally as in an ordinary note book. The | | comnts 
fans on which Chinese get illustrious per- | nave no particular claims to admiration 











 Femininities. 


A maiden hath no tongue, but thought. 


A fashionable woman is always in love 
with herself. 


The future destiny of the child is always | 


the work of the mother, 


Kindness in women, not their beaute us | 


looks, shall win my love. 

No man can either live 
righteously without a wife. 

It takes two women (his mother and his 
wite) to make a good man, 

Every yeara woman lives the more pains 
she should take with her dress. 

A man may be a bachelor and be good, 
but the chances are againet hii, 

Chicago now coupels shopkeepers to 
waintain seats for their feminine clerks and attend- 
ants, 

The Cobockton, O., Presbyterian Church 
has elected twu women trustees and a woman col- 
lector, 

The most delicate the 
all pleasures consists in promoting the 
others. 


piously or die 


most sensible of 


pleasure of 


A man says his wife is only halt like 


teleecope. 


a 
Hie can draw her out, but he can’t shut 


her up. 
A plain woman can never be what 
called pretty. She can always be fascinating if she 


takes pains, 


One of the most seductive illusions of love 
is to imagine that we contribute to the 


those we love, 


happluess of 


A Montana girl has been kidnapped by a 
bear, She probably got one hug from the animal and 
followed it off, 

A little girl in Sunday school 
asked why God made flowers, replied, **L suppose for 
patterns tor artificlal ones.”* 


it 


There is a woeful lack of eligible young 
men at the waterlug-places this season, but 
they have heard the moaning of the tied, 

A Chicago lady has bleached her hair to 
match the shade of her bright She 
wouldn't know what to do if her horse should dye, 


sorrel horse, 


The intuitive judgments of women are 
often more to relied upon than the conclusions 
which we reach by an elaborate 
ing. 

Esteem not thyself forthe height of thy 
stature, nor forfthe$beauty of thy person, which may 
by sick- 


process of reason 


be disfigured and destroyed at any moment 
ness, 

Fainting in the surt is said to be popular 
One trial that 
for most 


at 
girls, 


at seaside resorts this summer. 
sort of thing would be a surivit 
should think. 

“No,’’ she said, ‘there is no deception 
about me. When my first husband died, Ll didu’t take 
on like asick calf. [t inust be acalamity of some rort 
before FE make any fuss,.*' 


In some respects a mouse is far superior 


toaman. A mouse could make a woman hustle 


around ANd Cio squeal, 
man couldn’ t make ber budge ao buch, 


ou the tawe ead 


A young nan or young woman in love 
isas blind asabat, and the beloved object might be 
as full of faults as the Platte valley is full of toads, 
wichout the one who is principally Interested finding 
it out, 


What promised to be & pure Jove match 
was broken off the other day when a man 
discovered that his Intended bride had used four eggs 


Camden 


in making a ple when egye were thirty-live cents a 
a dozen, 

“Has George proposed yet, Emily?” 
‘*No, ma, but be did the next thing to it last even- 


tsked ine if 1 knew 
to teething 


“What did he doz’ ‘bbe 
Was 


ing.*’ 
whether or not paregoric 
children,** 


injurlous 


Husband, who returns home unexpect- 
edly at2 A.M. froma visit toa distant city, knocks 
at his wife’s door, Wife ‘Who's there’ Ifus- 


band—‘**Your husband Whou else do you expect at 


this hour?’ 

Girls, when you marry, be sure to wed a 
biy, W hile tn 
of ten he won't bring up the coal, he’lleome In handy 
on a book filled with 


strony, healthy man nine Case ont 


in the fall to sit autumn leaves 


Lo press them. 


Any society for the prevention of cruelty 
to birds should take note that an enterprising woman 
from New ¥ 
firm to deliver during 
birds at # ceils each. 


ork has coutracted with @ Paris millinery 
this summer 40,000 skins of 


A “sweet girl graduate’ at the June com 
mencement readaclever original essay entitled, ‘*De- 
celta Crime.** Next day she paid $15 for a new set 


| of bangs, and bought a corset with much plumpness 


| soimany red-headed women 


where it would do the most good, 


A streak of lightning struck a red- headed 
pa- 
are 


Western woman the other day, says a Westhro 
per, and turned her hair bla ck. And now there 
runbting about in every 


thunder storia that you would think the prairie was 


; on fle. 


English 
lu a peere 


The lady 


The French ambassador to the 
Court paid a neat compliment, recently, 


whe had been talking to him for anu hour. 


said: **You must think lam very loud of the sound 
of my own voice."* The Frenchman replied i 
knew you liked m 

“What,’’ asks a very tender writer, 
**whatcanu take t place of tbles? Sis tl Be 
your eara tle low “ Lteil y ‘ot 

‘ Yo . 
ever hid ‘ t 

brie . 

ee | ’ ay 


is | 





} 
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__ News Notes. 


Negroes rare'y commis suicide. 
Dog bedsteads are now popular. 
Henry Ward Beecher is learning to ride 


the bicycle. 


The craze for antique furniture is boom- 
ing Just now. 


The Czar smokes tour packages of cigar- 





| etles every day. 


A snowbank still lingers on a farm near 
Clock ville, N.Y, 

Over 400 silk mills, it is estimated, are in 
operation in this country, 

Senator Sherman is said to be one of the 
best whist players in the Senate, 

There is $119,000,000 of gold coin in the 


Treasury vaults at Washington. 


A colored girl at Saratoga wears $10,000 


worth of diamonds when she ts tressed up, 
A Brockton, Mass., farmer has eaten but 
once each day, dining at noon, for 22 years. 


A scientist states that bees do not begin 


| to gather honey uutil they are sixteen or seventeen 
| days old, 


being | 


The hop-waltz will have to go. “Spanish 
and Cuban dances, slow and graceful, are coming im- 
to fashion. 

A stroke of lightning has cured Mr. Abra- 
ham Cuddleback, of Damascus, this State, of a stroke 
of paralysis. 

A little tobacco chewing gazelle is to be 
mided to the attractions of the Central Park Zoologt- 
cal Gardens. 

The fashionable baby carriage at the sea- 
side Is canoe-shaped, and sometimes basa miniature 
eail fur a sunshade, 

The annual report of the Commissioner 
of Patents shows that Mr. Edison took out @ patents 


| during the year 1483, 


pe raps | 


The boarding house for cats at Battersea, 
London. receives boarders at the rate of 
about *# cents a week, 

Chicago does not intend to be left, She 
has a schoo! where the usages and etiquette of Eng- 
lish society are taught, 


The 


uniform 


Yuma Indians, on the Colorado 


| River, bury watermelons inthe dry sand and pre- 


we | 


while a 


serve them all the winter, 


Dr. Johnson said his tea-kettle had no 
time to cool, With tea he solaced the midnight hour 
and welcomed the morning, 

During the twelve years occupied in the 
translation of the new version of the Old Testament 
12 of the 277 translators died. 


Many Hindoo husbands in Bombay cut 


off their wives’ noses by way ot punishment. Five 
such cases occurred in one week, 
Under the new divorce laws in France, 


the making of a report of divorce 
made punishable by a heavy fine, 


proceedings ts 


Oysters two feet in diameter, and weigh- 
be 


ing @ pounds, Inelading the shells, 
found occasionally in Puget Sound, 


are said to 
Most of the Japanese newspapers are mod- 
eled after English journals, but one of them reads 
from the bottom of the column upward, 
A Kansas jury gave the following verdict 
in a case where aman died ina state of Intoxteationt 
‘Death by hanging-—-round a rum shop. ** 


A St. Louis photographer is doing a good 


the 
le a large de- 


business In exclusively gumming photographs, 
sizeot postage stamps, for which there 


mand, 


A cucumber, in lieu of ice, is cut in 
slices and laid upon the heads of fever patients fu 
Fovland. The clfect ts said to be cool, grateful and 
refreshing. 

By a bill now before the British Parlia- 
ment, itis proposed t. prohibit women tn Seotland 
from standing on the outside of any window while 


cleaning it. 


Two Frenchmen,the brothers Forre, have 
invented a new kind of harp, made entirely of wood. 
lustead of strings, the luventors use str mig strips of 


American tr, 
Lightning knocked a skillet out of the 
hands of an aged colored woman in Montgomery, 


Ala., and killed two dogs in the yard, without doing 


herany injury. 


The very atmosphere of Maysville, Ga 
With a population 


that town has had, or is about lo have, 
all within a fortnight, 


°@ 
only 20, 
weddings 


seems hymeneal, of 


i) 


of ice- 
Suffolk county, 
His death was 


After eating nearly two quarts 
Setauket, 

. ¥., dames Gormley dropped dead, 
ascribed to heart disease, 


ereamn, atachurch fair ia 


A Cleveland concern has gone to work on 
for the by which a 
whisper can be trausmitted, and perfect secrecy from 
bystanders thus secured, 


anew mouthplece telephone, 


Imitations of old books are common 
enough, buta firm in Dusseldorf, Germany, has had 
the superhuman “‘yall’’ to a@skfor a patent for its 


process of linitating them, 


Phe Bible Society has decided to discon- 
tinue its practice of providing railway coaches with 
ible SMofew ind so many stolen, 
that the work is not producing good results, 


of them are read, 


Toa stranger, one of the greatest curiosi- 


t 1 Japan is the wonderful. variety of colns that 
are | tily use In some instances it takes 1,000 
ke §1 Dts are calied * ast ’ 
An fa er that a cow can be 
i ft gx while 
those 
” iz 
i. 
* bee 
uv 
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What TI Saw. 


BY MAGGIE BROWNE. 











THEN I was first ushered into the 
\ world, | was as bright a bit of gold 
as ever you saw, 

Mid, 1 don't say I was solid; but there 
are very few solid things in this world, 

Iashone and gliiterod, and shone until 
you'd have thought 1 wasvery valuable. I 
was, for a bulton. 

Tiere were dozens of us in rowsona blue 
ecard, and we were laid in a long box,quite 
to our disgust, for when one is handsome, 
one likes to be seen; but it wasn't for long, 
for we'd not been In the case adayv, when 
the cover was lifted, and we heard the yen 
tleman who had charge of us, say 

“Here, Mr. Stiteher, is the very size vou 
want, and the pattern, too, if in not mis 
taken." 


“You're right,”’ said Mr, Stitcher. ‘G.ve 
ine ten dozen of “en.” 
Then ten doven:fus were cnt off, and 


the tailor—for that is what Mr. Stitcher was 
—put them inte a bag he carried, and 
walked off with us, but not belore he lad 
sail — 

‘Those coats for the naval officers’ ball 
Will go home to-night, Mr. Thotipaon, but 
it's been a close shave to de it”’ 

How we chuckied down in 
that 

We felt that, indeed, we were aristocratic 
buttons if were destined to adorn the 
dress coats Of naval olicers, and when we 
were really fastened on to the coats, as we 
soon were, we were prouder still, 

There isn'ta bandsomer coat anywhere 
than a naval officer's dres#-eonut—seft) and 
rich—as dainty a thing as can be 

My «offieer witha ll 
moustache, and 
the coat, and took two ylasses to look al 
tnd said 


the baw at 


we 


trracle, 


a tall fellow, nde 
in 


ils 


Wouis 


hie Lowok reat litlerest 

back when he bad tie of 
“By Jove, not a wrinkle. 
Then he puta flowerio my button-hole 


‘+ with 


mine, and away we went) 
white kid gl top tens 

How little Tt! oligghit ten 
be old and tartnisteed., 

How much less that T eoald possibly drop 
off—but such was tiv fate. 

I was unfortunately, the very last button 
sewed on, and the sewing Was done ina 
hurry. 

Though IT didnot know it at the 
only one frail thread had passed 
my shank, 

Jn the midst of @ waltz that thread broke, 
and DP dropped off, 

] rolled upon the floor, and 
about by the fect of the dancers, 


pA Carriage 
first toall. 
that TF should 


Ves cott 


time, 
through 


was kicked 


It 1 had hat a volee, T should) have 
acreatmed aloud, but you know buttons are 
mule, 


At last, however, To was rescued, 

A little white-lowed thand pieked me up 
and held tie close, and slily dropped ihe 
Into asilk-lined pocket. 

“T aaw bins lose it, TP heard a pretty wo- 
man’s volce muriur, TL know it is; Cap- 
tain Mortiner’s.” 

“Woeoll, then, ifshe isa 
turn it,’ TL said to miveell. 

But she didl not. 

That night I went home, not to a gentle- 
man’s roow, but to «lair lady's, 

All alone in this room with me, she took 
we from ber pocket and Kissed tiie, 

Never was Toso) surprised; but I 
found it was not for my own sake. 

“—T know you do not love me now, Morti 
mer,’ she “ hispered:; “but vou have worn 
this, and T will Keep it.” 

She kissed ie again, and strumg meupon 
a little blue silk ribbon, and tied ine about 
her white neck. 

Ali night T laid against her soft heart and 
fedt it beat. 

I was not sorry that IT had been lost from 
the officer's cout, 


lady, she'll re- 


SohOTL 


Indeed, ] detested hin mow; for from 
what this lovely creature sald to tie, It was 

ain that he tiad niade lowe to ber, and at 
feat jilted her forsotmeone who had tore 
mBionev. 

Tinade up my mind, of course, that I 
should be worn about the voutys lady's neck 
foreverpand as | went a great deal inte 
company, it was Very plo usant bo tae; bat I 


reckoned without tay lost. 
Youth is youth. 
Pretty soon tha vouny 

nuch about Mortion 
Another pentiounan had e@ome 
carpet. 

Soon ehe was enyazed. 

On that evening | was hastily crammed 
into a box, and heartlessly left there, 

Rose was tmarried and went upon her 
bridal tour, and unless the lid of the box 
happened to be up, I saw nothing of the fine 
dolnus. 

When she bad gone, her little sister came 
inte the room one day, spied weund carried 
ino off. 

Atter that 1] was for along 
waich, 

[ bung upon geld tires 
neck, and was carrie | allaty 
upstalis and downh,eVen oul iil 
Bomeltines. 

At last—iny destiny 
a thread—that goid twist) Strapped 
and IT rolled intuaspace between tie 
slones. ¥ 

There Tlavy deserted, 
my miicding 
taking atv meotice of ime, 

It was tiv \ ti uteide a 
a quit { ris 
veivet a - j 
ci) 


lady ceased to talk 
RO 


upon the 


ime a doll’s 
ehinsa 
house, 
ects 


! about a 
t the 


pluie str 


has ever hong upon 
niiwea, 


paving 


fast voltnw, and “ 


4 - 


At inns 
who 


long: 


Lad wero ie 


7 _ 


« . ~~ 


~ _ 











| white hand was ungloved, upon it glittered 
ber wedding-'ing and ite keeper. 

She looked at her watch. 

“Ilo is late,”’ she said, 

Then she blusied rosy red, and whis 
pered — 

“No: he comen,”’ 

“Sie iv married,” I said to myself, ‘It 
must be that it is ber husband who is com- 
ing”? 

I looked 

Through the leafy shadows of the park, 
past the inuocent children and the pure, 
sparkling water of the fountain, came my 
first owner, Mortimer. 

They walked up and down together. 

Often their feet touched ine, 

I could net bear whatthey said, but I saw 
bow she looked, 





It sas enough for me. 

Again, had the poor gilt button had 
a voice, how it would bave cried out. | 

But, alas, would she have listened to me 


when she was heediess of the mute 
appeal of the wedding ring upon her tin- | 
ger? 
I tear not. 
Often and often after that they met | 
there, | 


It was spring time when they had first 
CAG, 

In autumn, when the leaves had rustled 
from the trees and carpeted the ground, 
they came there still. 

Now she often wept, and he sometimes 
spoke almost angrily, 

I knew something terrible was about to 
happen. 

At lastone morning Mortimer came to 
the rendezvous, and walked up and down 
micetie, 

Now he looked at his watch and = won- 
dered that late; for she was 
venerally there long belore he came to meet 
ler. 

Now, justead of her light tread, caine the 
rapid footfall ofan angry tian. 

lsaaw fora tioment a face | had 
since wedding-day—the 
bearded tuce of ber husband. 
Uiprour the air, 

Theard the report of a pistol, then Morti- 
mer fell across me, dead, and his life-blood 
dripped over tay tarnished gilding. 

After that a crowd, a bustle, isen 
uniiorin of police, 

The body was carried away. 

The rain washed the blood from the pave- | 
trent. 

Sull IT remained wedged in ny nook, and 
oniny breast one dry drop of that talse 
heart's blood, 


she Was 


not seen 
brown, 
Au oath rang 


Kose'’s 


{ 
in the | 


Years went by. | 

There was no gilding left upon me. 

] wasa bit of rusted inetal—nothing more 

ind one day—-a winter day, bleak, cold, 
tniserable--a wretched creature staggered 
through the deserted park, and sat down | 


rhesar tase, 

She wore clothes that were 
and tatters, 

Her face, not an old one, yet was misera- 
biv thin. 

Save fortwo flapping slippers, 
were bare, 

She put her cold skeleton arm upon the | 
cold stones, and laid her head upon it. | 
“Hlere he died’ she said. ‘Mortimer! 

Mortimer.’ 
And | knew Rose's voiee, 
and a withered rose, ideed ! 


mere shreds 


her feet 


Oh, a faded 


Then her eyes—dying eyes, I knew— 
Caught Siybt of me, 
She put her finger under the crevice of 


the stone and lifted tie out. 

“Flow odd,’ said. “Tl wore sucha 
button as this was,onee over ny heart for a 
Vvear, because if dropped from his Coat. Hlow 
Stranyve | should tind one here where he 
died,"’ 

Then she took mein her hand. 

It closed on mie. 

Soon it crew eold. 

Do vou know they are going to bury me 
With her—those who found her? 

hey could not wrench the hand open, 

Perhaps they did not try much. 

It was only a poor, unfortunate, nameless 
woman who was found dead. 

It did noc matter. 


shie 


—_ . -_ — 
Finsr Straw Hat.—It was some- 
e about the year 1630 that, on a certain 
Sonday, no Dame Blank was seen in the 
luniily pew; the little ones in charge of 
their purse only appeared, and to) the = in- 


Th 
Wier 


’ 
but 


| appeared recently ina French newspaper : 





qQuury, “Where was mother? sadly replied, 
“Mother had no hat: father 
on the fire in a passion.”’ No “blue ribbon” 
or “band” cheeked the hateful 


wantand wisery. 


head-geur, she chanced to have a few straws 
in ber hand, whieh she plaited 
eally around her finger, layer over layer.” 
She twisted her plaits into a hat, steeple- 


crowned, like those worn by the Puritans, | 
of! 
soine ladies of rank; they gave herorders so ! 


Hor hat, So unique, attracted the notice 


numerous that she had to increase her 
workwomen, and established a trade for 
While she became famous, and in the | 


“Annals ot Leeds” ber name and doings 


are recorded. 
——_— - 
FrebD.—This should be given with the 
utivost regularitv. and uniformity—never 
more than will be all eaten up long before 


the next feeding time. Then the animals 


ha an ap ,etite for their lood,so that coarse 
fulder miay be first given, to be followed 
j ‘ y ure nb some f 
} ' 
ba) ‘ i l 81s 
~ ‘ sy. s 
at ~ - st yes 
| i se » the Ordinary 
ways 


had thrown it | 


propensity | 
or saved a family, once a happy one, frou | 
Daine Blank had thuglit | 
ber children to plait straw and rush baskets | 


and, ‘as she pondered the question of new 


mechanil- | 








Workmen on strike most idle are, 

Aud drop their tools, their work and pay, 
But other trades fare better far, 

When they keep up, in busy way, 

Strike after strike day after day. 


For instance, see the brawny smith 
Beside his ruddy forge of fire, 
And daily with an arm of pith 
He strikes, and likewise strikes for hire 
Pay. And, pounding bars and spikes, 
He ne’er stops work, altho’ be ‘‘strikes.’’ 
—WM. MACKINTOSH. 


i <a — 


Humorous. 


Birds of a feather—A ‘‘lark’ 
*bat.’? 
In 

Inviolate. 
The question of the day : 
enough for vou?"’ 





“Is it warm 


A coachman is the saddest of all men, for 


his life is fulloft ‘*whoal’’ 

The latest fashion in trousers is to melt a 
dude and pour him in bot, 

“Soled again,’’ remarked the cobbler, as 
he repaired an old pair of shoes, 

When is money damp? When it 
in the morning and missed at night, 

Dr. Holmes once gave a young doctor 
for a motto, ‘*Small fevers gratefally received,** 

Almost every country has its national 
melody, but the waltz isthe music of the whirled, 


is due 


The only people who never grumble at 
their lot are those who occupy one in the cemetery. 
Which is the laziest class of people? Tall 
people: because they are always longer in bed than 


others 


Contempt of court—The small boy who 


hangs around the parlor and makes faces at his big 
sister's beau, 
What is the difference between reckless 


speculation and a slice of bacon’ On is a rash thing, 


the other a rasher. 


When is it dangerous to enter a church ? 


| When there isacanonin the reading-desk, and @ 
| big gun in the pulpit. 

Who was the first whistler, and what 

was histune? The wind, when he whistled **Over 


the Hills and Far Away.’’ 
The following advertisement, it is said, 
**Found 
On Sunday last, a lace mitten embroidered with 
pearls’ If the person who lost it will be kind enough 
to leave the other one at the office of this paper, she 
will greatly oblige the person who found the first.”’ 


Rosust HEALTH 


Is not always enjoyed by those who seem 
to possess it. "The taint of corrupted 
vlood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with all the more 
Virulence the longer it bas been allowed 
to permeate the system. Each pimple, sty 
boil, skin disorder nnd sense of unnatura 
lussitude, or lancuor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all ciuses, to erudicate the taint of hered- 
itury disease and the special corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
und Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty vears, ure attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not vield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class,and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Arctic circle to the 
“veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Drugzists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, with- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYFR'S SARSAPARILLA. Numercus 
crude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers.” which ouly allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily” be- 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
Vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 








PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Bu) . rugyists; price $1 
six botties for 85. 


and a 


what color should a secret be kept? 











| 32 Warren street. New York. 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





In from one to twenty minutes, never fails to re- 
lieve PAIN with one thoroughapplication, No mat 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheu- 
matic, Bedridden, lufirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neu- 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RBAD- 
WAY’S BEADY RELIEF will afford iusiant 
case. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is the only 
remedial agentin vogue that will lustantly stop pain. 
It instantly relieves and soon cures. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions cure Cra.ops, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Sammer Complaint, 
Diarrha@a, Dysentery, Colle, Wind in the Bowels, 
andall internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of BAD- 
WAY’'’S READY BELIEF with them. A few 
drops In water will prevent sickness or paln from 
change of water, It le better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 








‘Malaria in its Various Forms, 


Fever and Ague. 


There is not a remedial agent inthe world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Bilious, 
Scariet, Typhold, Yellow and other fevers (aided by 
Radway's Pills) so quick as Radway's Ready Re- 
lief, Price fifty cents. Sold by druggists. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


DARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifles the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
oe and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
nuly. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PEKMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spota, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sores and ulcers soon 
cured, Persons suffering from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, cars, legs, throat and 
xlands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsaparililan is continued a sufficient time to make 
{ts impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken In Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others require five or six times 
asmuch, Scld by druggists. rice $1 per bottle, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy. ) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs: Constipa- 
tlon, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomacn, 
Seur Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensstion when in a 
Iving posture, Dimness of Vision. Dots or Webs be- 
fore the Sight, Fever and Dull ’sin in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Fyes, Pain inthe Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
systew of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS., 
“FALSE AND TRUE.” 
imp to RADWAY & Co., 
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Lation w h thonsands will be sent to you 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that thé 
mame ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyou buy, 
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 Facetie. 


Why are persons fatigued like a wheel? 
Because they are tired, 

That which you have, and everybody else 
bas at the same time—A name, 

What part of speech are shopkeepers 
most anxious to sell? Articles, 

Why is a clock always bashful? Because 
ite hands are ever before its face. 

“Darling, this potato is only 
**Then eat the other hall, love."* 

" . 

A glove fight—Trying to put on a num- 
ber five on a numberseven hand, 

The ship that carries more passengers 
than the Great Exastern—Court-ship. 

Why is a tradesman who keeps enlarging 
his stock like areptile? He's an adder, 

What vocalist can lay claim to having 
ever been listened to by an ear of corn? 


Love is blind. That is why so many 
young people like to court in the dark, 





What is that which never asks a question | 


| SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 


vet requires many answers? A door-bell, 

Show us the young lady whose waist has 
ever been encompassed by an arm of the sea, 

‘‘Hard lines, 
he tried to cut a clothes-rope and found it made of 
wire, 

When atree is felled, 
right tocomplain? Because itwas axed whether it 
would or not, 


Why isa comet more like adog than the 
Because 


” 


dog-star? 
dog-star hasn*t. 


acomet has got a tail, and the 

Zstheticism is nothing new to the goat, 
From his earliest history he is known 
just awfully all but, 


to have been 





THE BEATTY ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


A Wonderful Business Rejuvenated and KEs- | 
tablished. 


(From Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper.) 
The name of Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington. | 
New Jerecy, is tolerably well known to the majority | 
of the people of the United States in connection with 
the manufacture and sale of musical instruments. By 
liberal and widespread advertising, and by dealing 
direct with the purchaser, he builtupa most exten- 
sive business in organs and pianos. It was his ambi- 
tion to erect aad own the largest organ factory in the 
world, and he succceded in so doling. But the hin- 
drances and losses incident to a disastrous fire, in 
1881, and the want of adequate capital, combined with 
a lack of lhusiness method, led toa serious entangle- 
mentin his affairs. Although he made and sold over 
seventeen (17,000) thousand organs last vear, his 
barrassiments, which dated their origin years 
became so serious that he finally sold his business to 
a corporation compos +d of his creditors, It is tinder- 
stood that this company, with ample capital, has 
dertakeu to make goud as far as possible all the 
yations of Mr. Beatty, giving preference to the pur- 
chasers of organs and pianos whose goods are still 
undelivered, and to whom itis shipping daily their in- 
struments. The company is under the presidency of 
Mr. I. W. England, of New York, his manager belug 
Mr. W. P. Hadwen; and the gentlemen composing 
the directors and stockholders are among the best 
know.a and most responsible business men in the 
country. All new orders, we are assured, are filled 
on receipt with instruments of the best quality; while 
arrearages are being nanufactured and shipped at the 
rate of not less than 100a week. On such 
plying a superior arti le ata moderat 
agents’ comipissions, the 
achieve a greal success, 
ae 
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Supeviiuous Mair. 


Madaine Wawbold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous tfair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular. Madame WAMBOL 9, Townsend Harber, 


Mass, 


— ———-— — _ 
42° When our readers answer any 
tisement found in these coinmns they wil | 


Adver- 


confer a favor on the Pablisher and the nad- | 
vertiser by naming fhe 
ost. 


Saturde> Evening 
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Hum phreys’ Homeopathic 


Snecitic No.28 


Nervous Debility ‘Vital Weakness, 


Prostration, from” over-work or other canses 
eI. per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for 25. 
SOLD BY Dit! GG's! 8. or sent postpaid on receipt of | 


rice. Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic 
Yredicine Co., 109 + ‘ulton St., New York. 


AG ENTS WANTED 





ast Potato Digging 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Savesits cost yearly, FIVE TIME3 
OVER, to every farmer, Guar 
anived to Dig tix Hundred 

Busheis a Day! 











SENT ON 


60 Days’ 


Test Trial. a. 


elerantly 


Ge" Write Postal car - for FRE E 


that ase n Six Brilliant Colo: 
‘Naw fin 206 State Ft., 

Monarch Manufa Ci ring Co., 20¢-8% >, iL 

79 L MONTH 4 

S250 ‘ iz 4 i 4 i ate | 

free, Address JAY BRUNSON, Detroit, Mich, 


half done.”’ | 


Of the Most Popalar Songs, 





| 





muttered the tramp when | 


Players, Glee Clubs, ete., 
why has it no) 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 





~Musie and Words,- 


‘Ten Cts. 


BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 
to get a splendid 


lot of the best songs, music and words, 


| publiehed for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dr. LUTZE’S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome aftections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who make a specialty of such diseases in 
“Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities 
This wondertul gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. FE: 
bottle represents the mnedical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 


ich 


out loss of virtue a reasonable time. $2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ce" Dr. Lurze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograms on the Dis- 
eases of Women, ete., ete., treats female 


diseases exctusively, at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. LuUTzE, Lutze & Co., 


care Bowen, 


| 1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 








R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CAESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. y 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 








Investor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with ace acy : 

: ~ INC HUES, TOUPEES AND SCALPS> 
The round of the | INC HES 
1. | torebend ba 
i r id bald 
ywe ‘ 1 ! } \ 4 over ' ad «a 
No . F ‘ ear ! ‘ 
t r \ “ n 
2 t 
r it 
! 
LURECURE 
we, ~ JI a ) me AAAL BUT Y OE > ke 








OLHOGRAPHS 


EP aa - _—— 


MAGNIFICENT ART Works | 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES ! 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND---- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


12Xi6 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS. 


We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the pair 
—costs of packing, mnailing luded, the two above-inentioned art-works, from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran. 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Kastern Landscape. 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER’ depicts the glory of the West. 


G4” THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. “Gj 


ete., ine 


it will be distinetly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily. 
‘They are pertect tinitations of the finest oil water colors, They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chrotnos and colored lithographs 
really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so impress 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, tor they would ornament any room, and lend grace to any wall. how- 
ever huim'le. 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represen. a grand effect of misty mountain 
landseape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild rugyedness of nature. 

“THE VELLOWSTONE RIVER” is all sunshine, light, warmth and mellow- 
ness, hanging over the mystic stream and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 

No deseription conld do them full justice. 


oolored chroimos, and 


now 80 coinmmon; but are 


We venture to say that finer specimens 
ofthe oleographic art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are unparelleled. 
25,000. The 
all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 


The originals from which these pictures have been painted are valued at 
number of copies is timited and we advise 
every essential respect nay be regarded 


Address, 


an Oll-paintings, to apply at once, 


THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 
726 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rinity Hall, 


BEVERLY, - - - - - NEW JERSEY. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH HOME-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


advantages of the 
Classics, 


Varied order 
Languayes, and the 
For Circular, address 


li pehest Speclat thoroughness in 
Seventeenth Year begins September 18, 


Music, Art, 


MISS RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Prineipal. 
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$15. MUZZLE-L LOADER How $12 


P, Puv ALL &.504, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. 

T is very evident that ope of the suc- 
cesses of the approaching Auiumn, or 
ot next Winter, is to be the straigut-talling 
plaited back bread!) for slort dresses, in 
liew of the puffed draperies of later tines, 
Ot course there will be no exclusion of 
these last, only the other style will be 
newer, aud the best French houses seem to 

look upon it with a very partial eye. 

There are two ways of making these 
bucks, Either in the princesse shape, when 
the pointed basque in front is shaped yrace- 
fully over the bips to fall bebind in a redin- 
ote that nearly touches the hem of the 
underdress, or in a plaited square drapery, 
like an apron, that hangs frou: underneath 
the postilion of the waist. 

In both cases some lining is necessary in 
order to insure the plaits keeping their 
folds and the whole prop- 
erly; underneath, the 
size inust be worn. 

Allow the plaits to hang litep, suppress 
the seaflolding beneath that is intended to 
hold the whole dross outwaud these straight 
backs have not an atows of style left. 

As tothe lining,one tiay naturally make 
heavy cloths are 


hanging 
tediuia 


thiny 
bustle ol 


an exception when very 
used, as they doubtless will be for walking 
suite in this shape next Winter. 

A model foratraveling and walking dress 
Avtuiin, whieh « 


of mohair for the tains 


this feature, is the following : 


Foundation skirt edyed with a box 
plaited flounce, six tiehes deep, of gray 
mohair, frontcovered with five broad) bias 
pieces, like tucks, forming a full, short 
apron, tucked up very high on the hips, 


straight breadth laid in big round plats be- 
hind,talling to below the topof the founee; 
lining of these plaits; 
jacket Luasque rounded in- front, 
over the hips, plaited into a postilion be. 
hind, 

Vest of gray moire, jacket clasped once a 
little below the throat with a worked silver 
ornament, and simall silver ball buttons on 


erinoline inside 


Stralytit 


veut. 

Straight collar of inoire on jacket, nar- 
rowing in the front, revers of moire, broad 
on the outside of the arin, narrow on. the 
jnside, for the sleeves, 

This san.e model is good enough, stvlish 
enough and characteristic the 
latest aspects of fashion to be well borne in 
mind. 

It would be very nice copied in 
cloth for the Autumn, too, say in bluae,with 
vest of bufleolored pique. 

A hat of dark blue straw, with bows and 
ends to mateh, piled upon the front and 
intermingled with some big vellow daisies, 


enough of 


ladies’ 


would complete the costume stvitshiy. But 
of the stratyit-plaited backs there are many 
Other exaniples. 

I noticed the other evening avery unique 
little veiling dress of pale the 
skirtol which was striped bands of 
satin ribbon that ended near 


rose color, 
With 
the hem in 
two loops, 

Between these loops were clusters of side 
plaits, giving the « fleet of a ftlounee, bro- 
ken by the ribbon loops, 

The front drapery was very short, laid in 
agreat many fine plaits at the belt, and ure 
ranged diagonally across and high on the 
lett side. 

The bodice, pointed in front, was square 
bebind, with a double row of ribbon loops 
trimming the postition; the back 
fel) thenee in straight plaus down to 
foot of the skirt. 

On the point of the bodice was a puffed 
plastron of the ve tiinver, Chiat stopped just 
below the Lust, and bad the look of passing 
of the rose-colored 


drapery 
the 


under a littie fat) vest 
satin that ran into the peak of the waist. 

The standing collar had a collar of Honi- 
ton lace basted toside and falling carelessly 
over the former. 

This would be equally pretty in white 
or pale blue; also in white, with very pale 
blue for the satin ribbons; but the blue 
would have to be very delicate, indeed, or 
the effect would be bard and lacking in 
distinction. 

Sowe of the prettiest of the veiling seen 
bave been those sprinkled 
but there have not been 
been e@xXx- 


this Summer 
with chenille dots 
many, While abroad Lhey 
trewnely popular. 

This material is inade up with plain veil- 
ire prettiest when 


have 


ing. The chenille *pots 
quite large and set a sullicient distance irom 


each other. 


thie can have the! Drocdaal skirt covered 
lin say i th { ‘ thule 
fi “ns ‘ » \ 4 Aid 
pn ~ . 1 the 
Chenlile spotted gathered, whii Lhe pialD 


emesare Huely plaited. 








A deep puff of the spotted veiling may 
deacend from the belt to the top of these 
fleunces; the back, also, of the chenille 


rounded puff. 

A busque opening over a puffed plastron 
of the plain veiling, strapped across below 
the bust by bands of satin ribbon fastened 
in the middle by tiny little love-knots, fin- 
ishes the toilet very nicely. 

TLis may be made of pale blue, white, 








spotted veiling may be draped over a long 


ruled by the dictates of fashion, the articles 
disposed of are still of the :ost hetero- 
genevus description,and only need to be at- 
tractive-looking to find ready purchasers 
for at least bell as much again, or even dou- 
ble their real value, , 
The two most popular forins that ladies 
industry has taken lately seem to be paint- 
ing and embroidery of various kinds, 
With the first, are ornamented all kinds 


_of things, whether appropriate or not,down 


| to kettles, 


pink, or in white with garnet and red che- | 


nille spots, and red ribbons, ete. 
I will bere notice a new and original way 


of arranging the back draperies of a dress | 


of plain end tigured material combined ; 


| say, for instance, plain and figured cashinere 


or Veiling, these fabrics being wo much in 
use at this season. 
There isa plaited veil of figured goods 


that falls al:nost or quite to the hem of the | 


underskirt; the left side of it is covered by 
adrapesy of plain material, gathered up in- 
toa pull under the postilion of the basque 
and looped gracefully at intervals, 

The bottein of it is finished off square,and 
below it one sees a few inches of the figured 


Straight, plaited and figured, and the other 
is plain, puffed and looped. . 

But of all the inedels published 
the following should have the palin, which 


newer 


has the merit: of perfect originality cot, 
bined with perfect good liste; and these 
two qualities are not as frequently found 


in conjunction as one could wish. 
The materials are ottoman 
The skirt is of the heavy silk, 


yros urain or 


and velvet. 


quite plain around the bottom, and quite 
flat around the front. 
In the back there are two double box 


plaits, with a lining of crinoline that stiff 
ens the folds, 

There is a silk draped 
than on the 
right side, and behind in two 
long draped points, like swallows’ wings, 
that touch the hem of the underdress, and 
between whieh the box plaits show, 

The bodice is of velvet, pertectiy plain ; 


tunique of the 
the left 


finishing 


slightly higher on 


| weneral, as well as the 


flower-pots, and even drain- 
pipes. ‘hese lasc are converted into really 
pretty receptacies for a potof flowers. 

Eimbroidery probably will never be con- 
sidered out of fashion, and although the ex- 
cellence of machine-inade work is such as 
to rather discourage people from spending 
time over working it by hand, yet a good 
thing always bas a value in the eyes of the 
bazar-going, pub- 
lic. 

A pretty and etfective work, suitable tor 
the decoration of curtains, quilts, etc., has 
recently been introduced from Gerimany. 
A bold pattern, say of vine-leaves and 
grapes, is ironed off on to brown holland, 
and the holland then tacked in its place on 
the curtatn. 

The outline of the design inust next be 
followed in loose button-hole or chain- 
stitch, either in dark-brown or bolland-col- 


| ored silk, and a little shading introduced 
drapery ; 80 all one side of the back view 1s | 


| embroidery, and at a bazar helk 
| stall was entirely devoted to 


the front of the tunique is carried up ina 
flat plastron across the right side of the | 


same tothe shoulder, then passes over the } 


edges of the bodice across the hips to join 


the back puffings; this) portion resembles 
an apron. 

\ band of velvet, cut out in a slanting 
festoon, and edged with a narrow 
inateh, is set along the tanique in frontand 
that covers 
the right side of the waist, and this conceals 
the buttons of the bodice. 

Below the waist line tho seams of 
this apron-like front are Slightly slit open 
in order to give space for two straps of vei- 


on one side of the plastron 


side 


vet to pass from underneath, and these 
straps are siinply crossed with short) ends 
and thus fastened, 

Anything tore to the point T have not 
seen foralong time. The velvet and otto- 
nan tnav be of the same color, but a more 


chic result is gained by combining two col- 
ors to the costume, 

Inake as 
velvet 
with some shade of light Wood-eolored silk, 
Velvet with 


Such coupbinations one tithe 


mivertle green or dark moss preen 


or Wine-colored silver 
fuille. 
The conjunction of inyrtle 


green anda 


of embroidery on them, cut out in 


ball be- | 


end to | 


gray | 


shade of mahogany isan eminently Paris- | 


had its 
abroad ; 


lan fanev, fullof clic, whieh has 
Inany Votarios for some tine 
coupbination, too, would be more than hap- 
py for the model in question. 

A dress of this sortis always in 
Handsome to wear in the evening at coun- 
try resorts just now, and equally handsome 
later on foray Siting dress in the Autumn 
(with ashort shoulder cape of velvet added, 
perhaps), or for an informal dinner, or a 
dressy bouse toilet. 

The elevated tendeney both in hats and 
bonnets Continues undiminished, vor is it 
as vel apparent that there will be any re. 
turn to lower effects in) millinery for tne 
Autumn, 

Many bonnets of the “Minerva’s Hel- 
met” shape (these are especially fashionable 
abroad this season) are triniined up so very 
high in front that the elect : 
exaggerated, and not really 
the great number of faces, 

Another style hus a soft crown of tulle, 
ecru, Creaui-while, silver-gray, lightly em- 
fall. 
roees or auv other 
under 


broidered, and an edging of the same 
ing half over a wreath of 

packed 
brim in frout. 


flowers, and set 


Lhe 


closely 


Fireside (Chat. 
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Last 


| Of those who take part,are in 


ceSses 


great Ineasure 


this | 


season, | 


here and there to improve the general ef- 
fect. 

When the whole pattern is done, the hol- 
land must becut away, leaving only the 
light-colored pattern in relief on a darker 
ground, 

Asthis isa very bold and effective style 
of applique, itis only suitable tor curtains 
and quilts, or 
work. 

Quilts look very well made of alternate 
stripes of this work and velvet o* patch- 
work. A sealloped border of the applique 
should be arranged at the edge, with a tas- 
sel attached at each point. 

This embrodery also looks very effective 
if applied to waste-paper or soiled-linen 
baskets, which are, now-a-days, made as 
ornamental as though they were to be used 
In a prominent position i a house, 

Tie ornamentation of baskets of all kinds 
opens out a vast Held for the = of 

lately, one 
the sale ol 
baskets of all Kinds, 





any other large piece of | 


| A very favorite style of trimming the lit- 
tle hanipers that are just now so popular, is | 


to tack round the opening of the basket a 
ball fringe with rather large balls, whileon 


the lid are fastened several flat tufts, which | 


mmateh the ball fringe exactly. 

Baskets of a larger size may have a band 
rather 
large vandykes, with a chenille 
tween each point. 

Baskets for holding 
well if they 
with husks of beech-nuts, chestnuts, _ fir- 
cones and acorns, arranged in a symumetri- 
eal pattern, fastened on with glue,and then 
varnished. 

Many people use pieces of cork, cut into 


logs of wood look 


are covered thickly outside | 


irregular and rough pieces, to fill up stray 


corners with, 


Doy-baskets, provided with bright-colored | 


eushions or blankets, would be sure to sell 
well. 

Very elegant flower-baskets, gilded and 
furnished with # little tin receptacle to hold 
Water, are now iuch appreciated, as are 
also the small, very lightly-imade bam- 
pers. 

In short, the variety of baskets is 
inerable, and while the tuania lasts 


innu- 
for us- 


ing them for all sortsof purposes, they will 


be sure to find ready purchasers, 

Menu ecards, band-painted, and sold in 
sets of Six und twelve, are protitable for 
bazar purposes; they may be obtained very 
inexpensively, all ready for painting, and 
always sell well. 

The new name cards tor use on dinner- 
tables are also popular, and are easily man- 
ufactured at home. 

A piece of white card, about the size of a 
gentleman's visiting card, is all that is re- 
quired; buta batterfly, sinall Mower, bud, 
or Similar design, is painted across one cor- 
ner. 


At the back inust be guinined a_ piece of | 


ecard, bent so as to forina leg for the name 
ecard to stand on. Sometimes they are or- 
namented by a colored scrap fastened on 
at one side. 

Some have a butterfly so arranged that 
only its body is fastened to the ecard, the 
Wings being raised and folded together,as 1f 
the Insect was just in the act of settling on 
the card, 


If the names are written in) peveil, and 


| afterwards rubbed out, these cards uay be 


| those who have neither time 


is decidedly | 
becuining to 


used apain and again. 


The production of painting on silk or | 
; Satin is now made wondertully easy for 


hor capacity 
to do the real thing, by the use of the new 
silk transfers, 

They are similar tothe transfers used 
for paper, and the mode of using them is 
very siipple. 

They must be damped with a wet sponge, 
the colored side laid down on the article to 
be decorated, a piece of muslin spread over 
it, and weil pressed with a flat-irou, When 
quite dry, If the muslin and paper be re- 


tnoved, a perlect huoression of the palinut- 
tux will be lett on the silk, 

\setot round d’Ovleys, made of pale- 
c red satin edged with flat pleatings of 
w iiite , a rnamented with sprays 

rw alias { se tr . x, WwW do ad- 
‘ s t OAZAr-Stall,or they 
i plat -~ ; 
~ “i I 
—<_— «© gem 
~ prayer lualt recelves sarge 


Colnbinunicalious [pou God, 


Correspondence. 


NELLIE.—Vulcanite is india-rubber ii. 
pregnated with sulphur. 
Jack.—Consins are allowed to marry,but 


the relationship ts so close that many people consider 
such warriages unadvisatle, 





Hisioricus.—“The Quixote of the 
North’’ was Charles the Twelith of Sweden, some- 
times called the Madman. 


READER.—Signalling on rail ways is man- 
aged in a large nuinber of ways, and several long ar- 
ticles would be needed to explain them all. From the 
earhest days of railways Some sort of sigualing was 
in ase. 

E. E, E.—Nervousness arises froin many 
causes, some being so serious tha. it might be neces- 
sary to be thoroughly exam ned by a medical man, 
who could inquire as to your own health and life,and 
that of your parents, 


E. J. H.—The quotation, “Fresh fields 
and pastures new,’’ Is incorrect, though it is very 
commonly given in that way. The correct rendering 
is, **To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new," 
and itis from Milton's **Lycidas, ** iine 193. 

AGEMEMNON.—There are plenty of books 
that will help you in learning to draw correctly. 


But, whatever you do, commence with the lowest 
grades and master each one before you take up with 


another, Any good book-seller or dealer in artists’ 
materials will help you to choose the right 
books. 


A. H. D.—According to the latest census 
returns, the population of France was 87,672,048; of 


Germany, 45,194,177 ; of Austria, 37,741,434; of Rus- 
ria, 100,038,342; of the United States, 50, 152,866, 


These last figures for the United States were for 1880, 
but it is estimated that the population is now more 
than 52 millions. 


Lonpvon.—1l. The tirst burial in St. 
Paul's Cathedral was that of its builder, Sir Chrise 
topher Wren. He is buricdinthe extreme east of 
thecrypt. The earliest statue erected was that of 
Howard, the philanthropist. 2% The mock title, 
**AbDbot of Fools or Misrule,** was the name given to 
a person during the middle ages to preside over the 
Christmas festivities, The **Abbot of Misrule’’ was 
changed into the **Lord of Misrule** at the Reforma- 
tion, 


QUERIST.—In olden tines barbers were 
also chirurgeons and let blood. VDatients operated 
upon were given a pole to g'asp, In order to make 
the blood flow freely; it) olten happened that the 
pole became stained with blood, aud so it was paint- 
ed red, When notin use, the barber would hang it 
outside his door, with the white linen bands twisted 
round it, this custom in later times giving rise to the 
plao of painting it in different colors, 


Meta.—Black pii:ples or spots on the 
face are caused by a hardening of the secretions in 
the small elands of the skin, They often result from 
a heated state ot the blood, and froin want of suffi- 
clentexercise. They are difficult to remove, and 
painfol pinples are often caused by constantly en- 
deavoring to get rid of the svots by squeezing them, 
The use of tepid water, and oatmeal instead of soap, 
is recommended, But more trequently they indicate 
that nature is assisting ‘he constitution in throwing 
off some inward impurity which, if not gou rid of in 
this way, might imperil the life of the patient. Our 
advice toallisto abstain from doing anything to 
throw these pimples inward, 


Nit Despe.- -You deserve great credit for 
the persistency with which you have labored to im- 
prove both your education and position under some- 
what adverse cireuinstances, As you have so little 
physical strength, sume lighter emplovment would 
certainly seem to suit vou better than that in which 
you are at prescut eagaged, But always remember 
there is much risk in giving up old and familiar work 
for that which is new anduntricd, Do not, in any 
ease, Peston your present situation until you are sure 
of getting another; but, meanwhile, lose no oppor 
tunity of rendering yourself thoroughly competent 
for higher work. 


LgG0.—The following is Lord Broug- 
hai’s vupinion of the duty an advocate owes to his 
client: ‘‘An advocate, by the sacred duty which he 
owes his client, Knows, in the discharge of that office, 
batone person in the world—that client and none 
other, Tosave that client vy all expedient means—to 
protect that client at all hazards and costs to all oth- 
ers,and amongst others to himself—is the highest and 
Inost unquestioned of his duties ; aad he must not re- 
«ard the alarm, the suffering, the torment, the de- 
struction, which he may bring upon any other, Nay, 
separating even the duties of a patriot from those of 
an advocate, and casting them, if need be, to the 
wind, he must go on, reckless of the consequences, if 
lis fate should unhappily be to involve his country 
iu confusion for his client's protection.’ 


ALICE.—AIl Hallows’ Eve (October 31st) 
is clearly a relic of pagan times, the leading idea of 
which ts that this is the time, of all others, when su- 
pernatural influences prevail. These are in connec- 
tiou with itmmany superstitions and curious obser- 
Vanees, the cluet of which is the bobbing for apples, 
which provides such a fund of amusement to the 
youngsters, There are many others, some connected 
with ideas of matrimony, aud one of these is the cele- 
brated spell of eating an apple before a looking- 
Klass, with the view of discovering the inquirer’s fu- 
ture husband, who, it is believed, will be seen peer- 
ing over her shoulder, Burns refers to this when he 
sayo— 

**Wee Jenny to her granny says: 
“Will ye go wi’ me granny ? 
I'll eat the apple at the glass, 
I ge. frae Uncle Johany.’*’ 


B. L. M.—Have you yet learnt that your 
duty is to obey those put in authority over you: That 
you are not clever ts aot your fiult, bat you can at 
least be painstaking and industrious, and plodding 
industry often stands in frout of brilliant talent. At 
any rate, you will prove to your teachers that you 
have determined todo your best, and you will be 
sure to command their sympathy and respect. And 
if your face is not prepossessing, why should not 


your manners? Try fur once the effect of returning 


“i furevil, and so heap coals of fire on the heads 
plavmates Be not easily provoked, but 

ts eartand a good courage wear down the 

h } I ompanions, and make 

xainst their will Follow our 

= aw e. and we feel sure 


you w 


i **‘FuUnDing away), 


ixh at your folly in thinking of 





